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ment together is the paid mi- 
litias, backed by heavy 
weapotu axid air power, and 
Che militias are just merce- 
naries, corrupt and degener- 
ate. They are a real threat to 
the civilian populatioa You 
see them at roadblocks, 
mchtng inside buses and 
grabbing money and belong- 
ings from the passengers." 

Refugees from ail across 
Afghanistan confirm Meier's 
deacriptloii of the Goveni> 
ment militias. Reportedly 
they were banished from Ka- 
bul earlier this year after 
committing scores of rapes, 
murders and robberies. They 
are the shock troqpa of the 
Najibuiiah <Mpmmmi0mm 
who fight well because they 
believe they have nothing to 
lose, fearing they will be exe- 
cuted by the mujahedeen if 
they surrender. Many are Is- 
mailis, members of a splinter 
sect of Islam traditkmally 
looked down upon by main- 
stream Afghans; this out- 
group status made them nat- 
ural recruits for the Russians 
and their allies in Kabul 

According to stories now 
retelling Peshawar, the mi- 
litia leaders are demanding 
to be paid in United States 
dollars instead of rubles or 
afghanis. By many ac- 
counts, they are lookinf # 
make a run for it when Na- 
jibunah falls, but where will 
they go? "The militia and 
Khad know Najib is going 
down, and they Mi^ip^ 
for sheer survival," Meier 
says. "They could create a 
real nightmare at the end of 
the war." 

The mujahedeen have just 
received from the Saudis and 
^ AmerMsatil i shipment of 
captured Iraqi equipment 
from the gulf war Soviet- 
built tanks, heavy artillery, 
rocket launchers and antiair- 
craft guns. It's old, beat-up 
stuff, but most of it is ser- 
viceable. They use it to 
mount a new attack on Jala- 
labad. Afghanistan's third- 
largest city, between Kabul 
and the Khyber Pass. 

Hits ttaM diera are no leitfu 
lets, no serious ef fon to spare 
the civilian popuUtioa The 
mujahedeen have little or no 
sympathy for civilians in Ja- 
lalabad, the families of the 
soMiers. militiamen and Gov- 
emmem sympathizers. The 
Jalalabad area has always 
been a particularly bitter bac- 
tlefiekt eveo bf Afghan 
standards. 

Hie fli^utaf <|iiick^ •8St> 
Utes into the worst of the en- 
tire war. Virtually all the 



city's civilians flee the muja- 
•»edeen bombardment for ei- 
ther Kabul. Pakistan or near- 
by rural areas. The Afghan 

Air Force carpet4)omfae the 
surrounding countryside, 
smashing guerrilla camps, 
peaceful villages, civilian aid 
projects, evetything. 
mmn a iiNMtk. reporu 

are reaching Hesnawar 
that upwards of 45,000 refu- 
gees are flooding the foot- 
hills south of the city, most 
of them from pro-resist- 
ance villages near the ft^ht 
lines. They are staying with 
friends and relatives in vil- 
lages outside the battle 
zone, where it is compara- 
tively safe, but food sup- 
1>lti*'»ire already growing 
short, and winter is a{h 
proaching. 

Com^^fMeatiiig matters is 
Washington's cutoff of non- 
military aid inside Afghani- 
stan. A few months ago, two 
freelance American aid 
workers wandered into the 
remote central mountains of 
the Hazarajat, in central Af- 
ghanistan, where they were 
promptly taken hostage by a 
couple of the obscure guer- 
fttla factions. In retaliation, 
the United States cut off all 
food, medicine and technical 
assistance, ttte weapons of 
war keep flowing, but liM 
goods of meixy do not 

To help feed tfie refugees 
from the Jalalabad fight- 
ing, a nongovernmental 
group calkKi the K<Hi>i<#i>r 
Foundation, headed by a 
young Afghan named HaJJi 
Daoud Arsala and StiMed 
by a mix of Afghans and 
American volunteers, cob- 
bles together a makeshift 
aid program. After several 
days of cajoling and poli- 
ticking Hajji Daoud man- 
ages to obtain 600 metric 
tons of wheat from United 
Nations stockpiles. Then he 
arranges for a fleet of pri- 
vately ownedAfghan trucks 
based in Peshawar to haul 
the stuff over the Khyber 
Pass and down the main 
Khyber-Kabul road, close 
by Jalalabad, where many 
resistance vehicles have 
been destroyed by enemy 
fire over the past few days. 

The first column of trucks 
pulls out of Peshawar about 
midday on Oct 21. heading 



west across the Khyber 
Pass. More trucks follow in 
the early afternoon, and 
around 4. Hajji Daoud. his 
aide Amanullah and I. along 
with an armed mujahedeen 
escort, head out in a pickup 
truck, to make sure this first 
shipment gets through safe- 
ly. After a harrowing all- 
night drive close by enemy 
lines we arrive at the village 
of Shpola, south of Jalalabad 
and just behind the mujahe- 
deen's forward positions. 

Shpola is a lovely little 
place, a reminder of how 
beautiful the country was 
before the war a clear tw^"-' 
ing river, lanes of spacious 
adobe compounds, shade 
trees, fields of wheat and 
com, flower gardens. One 
hopeful sM lMiS''i»'«r» tried 
to set up a motel business 
here — a strip of adobe 
rooms, witha siudy sifi^li^ 
picting a chicken and a car. 
presumably an offer of food 
and lodging for the road 
weary. Business doesn't look 
very lively, and no wonder a 
young doctor tells us the 
area around Shpola has been 
bombed and shelled so many 
times in the last few days 
that he has lost count 

The grain ' ¥m h#m 
dropped off at the village of 
Agam, about IS miles west 
of Shpola, where Hajfi 
Daoud will supervise its dis- 
tribution. The next few days 
are pure chaos, as the grain . 
, is parceled out among thou- 
sands of hungry people, vir- 
tually all of them scheming 
to get more than their share. 
Village elders shew up with 
impossibly long lists of fam- 
ily heads and households, 
tmivigk ^mMm vil^m dozen 
villages, and HaJJi Daoud 
has to argue them down to 
There ia tmxii 
feigned indignation — shout- 
ing, wild gesticulating, 
heartfelt applads to compas- 
sion and justice — but in ev- 
ery case, when Hajji Daoud 
has prevailed, the conten- 
tiousness dissipates instantly. 
The old peasants go off to- 
gether, laughing about how 
they tried to outwit Hajji 
Daoud and failed. The pre- 
vailing mood is of great joy 
that the much-needed food 
has actually arrived. 

Then the actual distribu- 
tion begins. Hajji Daoud, his 
aides and a corps of armed 
mujahedeen guards stand 
on top of the mounuin of 
100-kilo grain sacks outside 
the clinic, while names of 
recipients are read off a list 
One 1^ one they come for- 
war d, old white-ha ariw 

men. laughing farmers, the 
young stms of mujahedeen. a 



war widow in black. Like all 
such events in Afghanistan, 
the grain handout is an in- 
stant festival, a celebratkn 
of simple existence. Oki 
friends from distant villages 
embrace. Joke, exchange 
gossip and news. Kids romp 
and play. 

The mujahedeen catch one 
cagey customer trying to lift 
a grain sack on the sly from 
the back of the pile, and he is 
pummeled into retreat to 
cheers and laughter from the 
crowd; the culprit himself 
laughs the hardest Another, 
defter character manages to 
shanghai a sack onto the back 
of a mule when no one is kwk- 
ing. and he races up the trail 
with his loot to more cheers 
and laughter from aU. A sin- 
gle long-range rocket, one SU 
25 or MIG with a clustft^ 
bomb, and the whole scene 
would be wiped out but no 
«je cares; in Afghanistan, you 

you can. 

THREE WEEKS AFTER I 
leave Afghanistan, there is 
good news from Moscow. A 
delegation of leaders of the 
mujahedeen parties based 
in Pakistan has reached an 
agreement with the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry, after a se- 
ries of talks lasting from 

HOV. . ■ I*.- -Kfc^' |g;-.-*i[l». - 

sides confirmed the necessi- 
ty of transfer of the entire 
'■mm ^ower in Afghanistan 
to an interim Islamic gov- 
ernment," a sutement re- 
leased by the foreign minis- 
try says. The Russians also 
reportedly agree to accept a 
mujahedeen regime in Ka- 
bul, after elections are held. 

Prom the battlefields, from 
Peshavrar, from the diplo- 
matic reports, you feel in- 
stinctively that the war — 
narrowly construed as the 
overthrow of the Soviet- 
backed Najibuiiah regime — 
is hearing an end. But the 
same instincts also warn that 
the struggle to rebuihl, physi- 
caUy, politicaUy and spiritual- 
ly, will be long and hard, and 
that a peaceful conduskm is 
far from guaranteed. 

Not surprisingly, given the 
complexity of the situatkxi. 
Afghan watchers are widely 
divided on what the future 
holds. Thomas Gouttierre, 
who directs the Center of Af- 
ghanistan Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska at Oma- 
ha, is relatively optimlsti& 
"Despite 13 years of war. the 
Allans fvmaia basically a 



tolerant people." he says. 
"They have never had pro- 
tracted civil strife in the past 
They have always been able 
to set aside their political, etiw 
nic, tribal and religious diffefw 
ences and make pea€% ind I 
think they still caa" 

Elie KrakowsU, a profes- 
sor of international relations 
and law at Boston University, 
who acted as one of die Pen- 
tagon's point men on Afghani- 
stan during much of the war, 
is far gloomier. "Fettle arc 
saying that the Soviet empirt 
is breaking up, and they can'i 
send aid to Najib anymore, sc 
everything will be hunky- 
dory," he says. "But that'« 
probably wishful thinking. 

"The problem is. Wash 
ington ha5 ' ftu.^ ly aban 
doned Afghanistan. " he con 
tinues. "Our major concen 
was always getting the So 
viets to withdraw, not whc 
ultimately controlled Af 
ghanistan or the welfare o 
the Afghan people. That ij 
allowing outsiders witi 
their own agendas — th« 
Pakistanis, the Saudis, th« 
Iranians — to come in am 
divide the resistance anc 
weaken it Without a mort 
direct, positive role by th< 
United States, anything 
could happen. Afghanistar 
could fragment, or civil wai 
could drag on forever." ■ 



GULBUDDIN HEK- 
MATYAR. Born in 1948. 
Under Zahir Shah was expelled 
Ironn a military college tor 
political activity. Imprisoned 
for 18 months when accused 
of killing a student Communist 
Party member. 



of Afghanistan (IPA) number- 
ing some 1 75,000 armed fight- 
ers. An expert in hand-to-hand 
fighting. Rumooref W have 
coolly killed 30 members of a 
rival Mujahedin party. 

PIR SAYYID AHMAD 

GAILANl, 58. Twice Afghan 
MP. In 1963-64 involved in 
drafting constitution for 
royalist Afghanistan. Was ad- 
viser on Islam to Zafiir Shah 
and Premier Daoud. Believed 
to be a direct descendant of ttie 
Prophet fvlohammed. Head of 
the National Islamic Liberation 
Front, whose armed ^nits 
number 18.^. Uiiwlse-pot 
allowed to go to Moscqiw, 
where sent son. C.ix 



Rob Schultheis is the autiior of the 
forthcoming "Night Letters," a book 
on the war in AfgtuuUsmm ^ . 
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Iran's official newspaper demands <^!^ 
lot radical resistance leader 

Th^^sffktel'daity newspaper of the Iranian 
government, Kayhan International, has 
demanded death for the leader of the 
Afghan Hezb-i-lslami party leader, Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar. 

Sharply criticizing the role of 
Hekmatyar during the 12-year-old Af- 
ghan war, the paper said that neither the 
Soviet Union nor Afghan President Najib- 
uUah had as badly harmed Afghans as 
Hekmatyar did. The paper said: *..tfiere 
should be some daring Afghans toend this 
man." Hekmatyar, considered a funda- 
mentalist, has often been accused of col- 
laborating with beili the and 
Kabul fonm wbm ft Stt^ lii ^ifiNii^id 
objectives. 

An Anwfitan spedafist on Afghani- 
stan, Dr. Frederick Smith, says that Af- 
ghans have never been fundamentalists, 
and, therefore, Hekmatyar does not have a 
large felk}«vtr^. But for a teng time his 
very disciplined and fanatical forces were 
a favorite of the Pakistani authorities who 
saw to ft that he got tl« §n»«est share of 
any assistance that transMi Pakistan. 

In his zeal to impose his will, 
Hekmatyar has attacked or blocked the 
activities of adjacent Mujahideen groups, 
which only benefits Najibullah. However, 
Hekmatyar's star now seems to be on the 
wane and the Commander's Shura works 
aroMind Um or wlilM»it Mm. 

Katitff lerees undergoing hardships 

According to a senior communist n^Htia 
official, Kabul's armed forces face severe 
difficulties in northern Afghanistan and 
mmiAvmWwedpom and soteRers in their 
^^^Iplbttt the Afghan resistance. 

"The government simply doesn't have 
enough troops in the north and soon this 
pftMem % g^ttg to beemm eritioidl'' 
Abdul Qudoos Pianshi, deputy chairman 
of the Sazar militia, told Reuters. 

The A fghan resistance have stepped u p 
attacks against government forces while 
the Soviet-installed Kabul regime is failing 
to supply some units with arms. The So- 
viet hard-liners who were the biggest 
supporters of Kabul's president. Gen. 
Najibullah, were swept from power fol- 
lowing the failed putsch in Moscow, and 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin is a strong 
opponent of Soviet aid to Kabul. 

0«e«m5»r • fetaruery 1991-1992 
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NEW DELHI 
oday, with Achilles 
dead, is there much 
point in continuing to 
gnaw away at his heel? 
There cannot be an 

oiitix»t I* &m S6¥iit 

jempire any longer if the empire is 
dead. 

- It is aimmmi Itnowledge that ^ 
empire finally bled to death through 
Afghanistan. But while Washington 
has adjusted its policies toward Mos- 
cow to take new realities into ac- 
count, its policy toward Afghanistan 
still seems to suffer from, a mental 
block. This remains true despite the 
agreement with the former Soviet 
Union to end military assistance to 
Afghanistan's warring factions. 

Replacing the Government of Naji- 
bullah, the ex-Soviet Union's puppet, 
isiib longer the real issue; the issue is 
what forces will get iri instead. And in 
the > radically altered geopolitics of 
|he region, Afghanistan could play a 
key role. 

Boris Yeltsin's commonwealth is at 
best a tt>mporary mechanism, to take 
care of anomalies as dangerous as 
27,000 nuclear weapons spread across 
four Slavic and Muslim republics, or 
as curious as a national army without 
a nation. Russia's dispute with 
Ukraine over the Black Ssa fleet sug- 
gests that resolutions will not come 
easily. But once this vast political 
seismic disturbance finally settles, 
the old Soviet Union is likely to re- 
form into two blocs: a Christian and 
an Islamic commonwealth. 

The tension between Uie two cul- 
tures is a fact of history, and the 
moment has come for the two to go 
their separate ways. They will move 
at a glacial pace, but one will travel 
toward Europe and the other toward 
Ifm w^tw^Ke^. AM tt is in the sweep 
of Islamic nations from the Maghreb 
to Pakistan, across the belly of the 
wBt%i, HMt &m strmgle for a new 
order will begin. 

One of the few nations that can 
clatm to have emerged stronger in 
1991, the most turbulent year since 
World War II, is Iran. Two of its needs 
were fulfilled, courtesy of the twg 
superpowers. Iran watched with quiet 
satisfaction as the U.S. flattened Iraq, 
its only serious rival in Old fi^tni. 
And it watched with even greater 
satisfaction the realization of Ayatol- 
lah Ruhotlah Khotitefiitt*s prophecy 
about the aid of Communism (which 



formed the theme of the imam's 
famous letter inviting Mikhail Gorba- 
chev to become a Muslim and Jcrin the 
common cause against America). 

Iran also brilliantly used 1991 to 
calm Western minds abmtt it, redis- 
covering what a country as old as 
Persia should never have lost: the art 
of diplomacy. After m mm^ 
revolution and war, Iran bought time 
to replenish its energies. The collapse 
of the Soviet Unim also provides Iran 
with a hinterland, long sealed off. 

Iran needs all the strength it can 
build, for it has not lost sight of its 
primary cause: the leadership of the 
Islamic world, the true victory of its 
Islamic revolution and then the ep- 
ochal confrontation with the Great 
Satan. But this pre-eminence among 
Muslim nations will not come c»sily. 
tlMtfe is a battle that will be fought 
between fundaranMtalist and secular 
Islamic forces. 

Afghanistan is strategically locat- 
ed to play a vital role in that struggle, 
and a great deal will depend on which 
political conviction is in power in Ka- 
bal W&Mmm a decade, the 
lavishly and unquestioningly fi- 
nanced and armed fundamentalist, 
reactionary armed bands in order to 
make the Soviet Union pay a Imvy 
price for its intervention. 

That was understandable. But why 
does the suf^ort eeMmitf^S^ke^m 
through Pakistan, after the funda- 
mentalist faction that benefited most 
from U.S. money supported Saddam 
Hussein? Would an Afghanistan om- 
troUed by Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, the 
militant fundamentalist, make more 
sense than one under Najibullah? 

The Lesser (Soviet) Satan died of 
natural causes. And the Great 
(American) Satan is trying to build a 
new world order in conforiH^ wttii 
its interests. The next war will be 
between Christianity and Islam, the 
AyatoUah Khomeini predicted. 

The West will have the guns, but 
the Ayatollah's children, who extend 
far beyond Iran, will have inspiration. 
They will hear the call for martyr- 
dom and respond. Armies can be de- 
^ feated. Martyrs are another mattern 

' Al'J. Akbar, the founding editor of 
The Telegraph, an Indian newspaper, 
is huthor, most recently, of "Kksik' 
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Mujahedin in Moscow, 
Najibullah thus far in Kabul 

An afterword to the odd talks, 
at which neither party was sure where it stood 




he onlv news conference Uiat the 
Mujahedin held while in Mqscow 
wound up 2 httie after 8 p.m. on 
November 15. Read out there was 
the document agreed aftcjr a'swcsk of 
talks, the joint statement of the Soviet and Rus- 
sian sides and the Mujahedin delegation. From 
the Russian Fcderatioff ■Whit« Ho^.t"he.A%lj«f|it^ 
set out for the airport, and there something totalt-j^^^-, 
unforeseen occurred. , 

The delegation of 'Afghan Mfljahedin was com- 
posed of two groups, one from Pakistan, led by 
Rurhanuddin Rabbani. leader of the Islamic Soc- 
iety of Afghanistan and Foreign Minister in the 
Pesliawar-basdJi provisional Mujahedin govern- 
ment, the other from Iran led by Mortaza\<.T, the 
Chairman-Speaker of the Party of Islamic Unity 
of Afghanistan. What happened af fte was 
that Monaia^sfi-MOexpectedly objected to the te.xt 
of the joint statement that he had himself signed 
only four hours earlier. The initial pamc gave way 
to a sigh of relief when fffi e.xplained what he ac- 
tually sought to change. It appeared that the Ira- 
nian Mujahedin were agamst having only Prof. 
Rabbani named in the st»fe#^-'M-l«ld-0f:*e 
joint Mujahedin delegation and wanted the two, 
Iranian and Pakistani delegations to be indicated 
as equals but .uioWa in ©fife l3^^!egation headed by 
^vo leaders, but under Rabbani's joint leadership. 

Such was the odd and somewhat .unexpected 
manner in which the tvo groups of Mujahedin 
manifested for the first and lasr tini®!*tli^ <iWe«^;.v, 
ences at the talks. Hovvever, a political show, as 
the upshot of different views, which reporters had 
anticipated ffid tidt tarne- offr-The -MajaMdiB 
came out jointly, shelving personal ambitions and 
holding back f>en>onaI pride, in order to secure a 
common goal. One may only guess what made 
Mortazawi ac* so strangely at the very last mo- 
ment. Either nerves failed him, or he had quarrel- 
led with the "Pakistarus" on the way to the air- 
port, or else the Ifamacs wer* mgatimt as despite 
their wish to influence .Afghanistan's policy, they 
had been given the text of the agreement at the 
last moment. 

On. the other hand, tlie other side, or rather 
sides, had furnished more than enough ^.ftj^^ , for 
diverse inieq^rctation. 

■ - It ■ 

Face-saving 

The Mujaliedin came to Moscow at the invitation 
of two offices. The first was from the Soviet MuFA. 
Later lona Andronov, Deputy Chairtnan of the 
Russian Federation Supreme Soviet Comtnittee - 
for International Affairs and External Econontic 
Ties, presented an invitation on President 
Yeltsin's behalf, when in Pakistan. It was only 
natural, therefore, that'^n the very moniiing^of- 
their arrival Russian Federation Xlce-President 
Alexander ■ Rulskoi received, in camera, the 
Mujahedin delegation. 

Mohammad Amin Mounsif of the Pakistani 
uroup understood Alexander Rutskoi as having 
said that "the current Russian leadership is not 



respoosibie for the Soviet incursion into Afghanis- 
tan and promises to bring pressure to bear on the 
USSR government to have all interference in Af- 
ghanistan's internal affairs and backing for the 
Najib puppet regime end." 

According to other tnerabert'of the delegation,^ 
Alexander Rutskoi told the Mujahedin that for 
Russia the POW problem was the priority and 
that the Yeltsin administration was prepared to dO 
ansihing to set them free. What does that "any- 
thing'asctttiily imply^ 




AtoxaiMtor V. Rutskoi 



At a meeting with the POW mothers Prof. Rab- 
bani listed demands first made yet five years ago. 
These were to end all aid to Kabul, remove Pres- 
ident Najibullah. release all imprisoned op- 
po^iuonists. and extend official recognition to the 
Muiahedin. However, the issue of arnis deliveries 
wEi raised in a somewhat different light. We, 
Prof. Rabbani said, want this very night to hear 
the .Sl^iet leadership declare that it forbids the 
Kajijullnfa regime to employ Soviet-deUvered 
weapoary. "I," Prof. Rabbani admitted, "would 
like 10 spend my time in Moscow to resolve polit- 
ical &ues so ^at*i^ field comrftanders holding 
your POWs realize that you have really changed 
vour pohcv \is-il-\is Afghanistan." Mortazawi, 
meattU'MIe: diftehed the matter by decjaritig thai 
it would be very difficult to settle the POW issue 
unless the Aighan problem was radically resolved 
and Soviet policy vis-a-vis Kabul modij5ed. 

Just fancy, the So%'iets are prepared to enter 
into a dialogue while only recently Moscow and 
Washington announced the termination of amis 
deliveries to Afghanistan <SI oejff Jahuary 1, yet 
now we hear one ultimatum after another. 

incidentally, this was only to be expected from 
the Mujahedin. '^^iieVeas th%"lR.us^tan Federatioa 
thought negoriations would reduce exclusively to 
a discussion of the POW issue, the Mujahedin on 
the other hand made no bones about their desire 
to discuss pKjIitical issues in Moscow first of all. 
If Russia was not inclined to discuss politics, then 
she had to be compelled to do so. Furthermore, 
according to Vitthai: j havslbeard, when "luring" th« 
Mujahedin to Moscow it had been broadly hinted' 



that they put forward their own terms, as we were 

amenable to every'thing. In the upshot Russian 
Federation MFA officials found themselves in a 
bit of a quandary, as they could not meet the 
terms the Mujahedin put; yet at the same time 
they were obliged to engage in a face-saving exer- 
cise for "V^ce-President Rutskoi. From what was 
said in the foyers I understood' that the situation 
had been saved by Soviet Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter Alexander Belonogov, who led the Soviet side 
and who is familiar with the Afghanistan prdblcm 
as'the result of his UN activity. The stance taken 
bv the USSR MFA, which the Russian Federa- 
tion MFA echoed was tough'. It was that though 
the USSR would no longer supply Afghanistan 
«iih arms- and would no longer interfere in 
the internal' affairs of its sovereign neighbour, 
fte squabble between Peshawar and Kabul 
w-as the internal affair of the Afghan people. 
In the roundabout way that Prof. Rabbani 
put it, at that final news conference he implied 
that the Russian Federation had taken a deter- 
mined stance, that the USS had been vacillating 
but that in the long run agreement had been 
reached. 

In all prohabiiiiy Ih&TAmmM htee beea no ag- 
reement and the talks would have deadlocked: 
however, the Mujahedin had to leave and didn't 
want to go away with empty hands, as too great 
an effort had been expencicd to coax most of the 
groupings into consenting to a dialogue with Mos- 
cow. However, disagreement still' exists. Gulbud- 
din H^ntaty*r,:lea#r of the Islamitf Party of Af- 
ghanistan has4-.^r«ady announced in Peshawar 
that he will not accept the Moscow agreements 
and documents. 

Always against 

Hekrnatyar has demonstrated once again that de- 
spite att 1he*!^'lflt' g#-fo|&t¥fers=; %h^her in Is- 
lamabad, Teheran or in the UN in New York, the 
Mujahedin still have differences and that rep- 
resented in Moscow was far from the full range of 
views in the Afghan resistance movement.- 

There is firstly a difference between the Pakis- 
trt'ii Sunnite Mujahedin, who are mostly 
Pushtuns, and the Iranian Shiite opposition who 
reflect the opinions of the Afghan national 
rainoBti«» ■aif!f*,,^cifically the Hazaras. True, 
the differences are rather of a national than re- 
ligious character. Thus, the Iranian Mujahedin 
did not recognize the provisional Afghan Mujahe- 
tfis'gi^ii®MWM:$i$i$»ii^:kismte' as the 
quota allotted to the Hazaras was too small. In- 
cidentally, they have never been represented in 
tWfe 'Country's political Oft fiAfe»f e^ti -'except 
when Afghanistan's Prime Minister in the early 
1980s was the Hazara Keshtmand. Hence the 
rather loyal attitude of the Iranian Mujahedin to 
the currdfif ^tfa^'Mrifig^Sbfi. '1^ 
are willing to have a political settlement and have 
agreed to the UN-proposed programme for resol- 
ving the Afghan cnsis. 

The militarily weakish Iranian Mujahedin want 
elections held. However, they disagree with those 
Pakistan Mujahedin who have already agreed to 
such elections. The moderate Peshawar-based op- 
position wants these elections to follow the old 
traditional Loya Jirgah model,' vSuch' speciied a 
system of quotas and is of a multistage order. The 
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Iranian. Mtijafaedta wMt die zaaa *- ®m 

vote" ' principle, with female, suffrage as this 
would provide them with some leverage in a fu- 
ture Islamic government. • 
;\Last June Teheran, whidi fears that disunil;^ m 
tlic wcakish Iranian Mujahedin will leave them 
out in the cold on Afghanistan's future political 
scene; managed to l^ftd- the party of Islamic 
Unity of Mpa4itstk#-wtti» Mi^a^tWi at its Mead. 
However, the unity was short-lived. Only two 
months Tater, four groupings proclaimed an inde- 
pendent Coalition Council for an Islamic Revolu- 
tion and an Afghan Jihad headquartered in 
Peshawar. Heading this council is Ayatollah 
Mohseni, a Shiite and Pushtun. Evidently the na- 
tional factor may even come to outweigh the re- 
ligious aspect in the Mujahedin movement. 

However, even in Peshawar not all M4«h^n 
arc of one niind. Anylhing such moderate leaders 
as Mojaddedi. Muhammad Nabi Muhammadi and 
Gailani may do, fundamentalists Hekkttyar, 
Junos Khaiis, Abdul Rasul Sayaf reject it out of 
hand. Tlius on the eve of the Moscow talks, 
Khaiis declared he would not support these tal.ks 
as all dis«imioii-with the enemy on his territor) 
conflicted with Islam. 

Answering the UN proposal for a peace confer- 
ence on Afghanistan Hekraatyar said: "This is a 
US propoMl'^ seeks t© ptm-mt way for a co- 
alition of royahst semi-Mujahedin." He also 
thinks the termination of Soviet and US arms de- 
liveries to Afghanistan will be of little use as in 
the three muM'^mmiMit ifigaang of the re- 
levant agreement and next" January' 1, the-Sovicts 
may reinforce Kabul's armed might. 

Hekmatyar's. "neither West nor East" tactics 
greatly suit l^ist«^ 4t iRjpir to control a fu- 
ture Islamic Afghanistan. 

On the eve of the Mujahedin delegation's arri- 
val in Moscow all these differences erupted into 
an open squabble. As a result, instead of heading 
the delegation Sibghatullah Mojaddedi, the Pres- 
ident of the provisional government, dispatched 
his brother HashmatuUah Mojaddedi. Meanwhile 
Sayyid Gailani sent his son Hamid to Moscow. 
Thus the delegation was led by Prof. Rabbani. At 
the same time the moderate Mujahedin quarreled 
with Pakistan, or rather ^^ith its ISI military intel- 
ligence, accusing it of plotting to wreck Afghanis- 
tan's power grid and dynamite three major dams. 
Mojaddedi even treatened that were Islamabad to 
continue to interfere in Afghanistan's internal af- 
fairs and exert pressure on the President of the 
provisional govemmeit, Jm JWlti leave 
Peshawar for Afghanistan or some other country. 

However, in Moscow the Mujahedin were un- 
ited on the central issue which is that for peace to 
oeme to Afghanistan they mm fSt ^^m^^m 
remove Najibullah and must wage their jihad 
uiitil victory is won. 

Najibullah? 

President Najibullah gave a rather restrained re- 
ception to the Soviet- American decilioflt toteitoi- 
nate arms deliveries, hinting that it would be a 
good thing were Pakistan, Iran and Saudi Arabia 
to likewise stop giving military aid to the Mujahe- 
din. Of course he could not react otherwise. He 
accepted with dignity the UN proposal for a 
transitional government in Kabul. Peres dc Cucl- 



lar says that according to the data he has 
"fome current Kabul leaders" will not 
press for personal inwlv^ment either in 
an intra-.Afghan dialogue or in a transi- 
lional government realizing that they are 
too repulsive for the other side. .A.ppa- 
rentlv Najibullah' is one such leader. 

But where will Najibullah go after the 
newly created Islamic government in 
K.ibul definitely tries lo kick him out? 
■VVhen Soviet trix>ps ^ait Afghanifisti. 
Western newsmen paid ;is much as 
thousand dollars in backsheesh to rent 
rooms iff Pasltawar's one and only decent 
lietel. Tfee influx so great, as the 
West was sure Kabul would soon cnvc in. 
Indeed, at the time Eduard Shevardniui/.e 
and \1adimir ftfyuchkov Imiiod 
Najibulah to temporarily send his famfly 
to USSR. However. Najibullah refused, 
saying liial his family had already chosen 
• to stay iiih' »'iih ftfm in Kabul. 

Wheri m 1986 Mikhail Gorbachev, then 
CPSU General Secretary, pressed for a 
Soviet pull-out from Afghanistan, i!ie 
flarmal Mministratiun b.iulkcd, Init 
.Vajibullali, whom .Moscow chose to lje.-ul 
the Kabul govcrnnjcm, promised lo let 
Soviet troops go. 

He is a strong-willed man and it is 
quite possible that he will siav on in 

Kabul even after an Islamic govern- 
ment is elected. On the other hand, it 
may well be that he is sure of his own 
cabinet s future. After all, we still do 
not know how field commanders will 
react to the Moscow agreeniint. espe- 
cially their Number One man Ahmad 
Shah Masud, recently Panjeri's sole 
ruler, who will most likely be dis- 
pleased with the Moscow meeting to 
vvhich he was not invited. Which way 
^Mll he turn? All this gives Naiib.uliah 
something of a chance.' 

Whom did we fight? 
Who are we talking 
with? 

What irked the Mujahedin delegation 
most was the question that reporters 
;isked as to inner conflicts. Prof. Rabbani 

lold me: 

"We were united in the war against the 
Soviet invading army. Now we are" united 
in establishing an Islamic government in 
K;ibul. But each parly naturally waiiis to 
win. Wliat wc have now arc natural polit- 
ical problems and ijiffcrcnces. 

"Most of us have come here jointly for 
c>i;iblishing peace. Those who did not 

come thought that the Soviets would not 
litmiip tlwir policy vis-S-vis Afghanistan, 
thai thtf Seviets *0tW not %e wffllitf 
go for a poHticar i«ittliement. flo^^%r, 
our differences are not so deep as is 
said." 



If the Peshawar government takes over 
in Kabul, what problem will assume 
priority? 

"The repatriation of reftige^. recon- 
struction of housing, of which ^ ^rcent 
has been destroyed in the war. For 13 
years education was forgotten and we will 
have to work , on an educational prog- 
ramme. Tboagh m built sch©0S our 
refugee camps we .oei uskki the 

problem in all its complexity in wartime. 
A huge job is to defuse the some 50 mill- 
i^..|ilines. Economically, the country is 
toidtitopt. In short. wha«#i%r we under- 
take in Afghanistan wc shall have to start 
from zero." 

When 1 asked at the final news confer- 
ence whether the Majahedin would now 
establish relations separately with each of 
the states of former Sovwt G<mral Asia, 
Prof. Rabbani said: 

"We naturally 'have a stake in promot- 
im rtiatmm with our neighbours, the 

^^-&ti^9mm.'mmmm; considering 

the historical and cultural links and the 
common language and religion, our rela- 
tions with those republics will be of a 
specific order." 

What, I wonder? For Moscow is far 
away, wiiilc Kabul is near at hmiS. 

Irvia Lagunina 
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common ground 

^ After days of 
the two sides agreed oa the foi- 
towingpoints: 

•The 1979 Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan was condemned. 

•fi3k Ae mim pomtK should ie <.- 
transferred to an bimic interim r 
govemmenL 

•The Mujahideen wiU hold general 
electioas in Afghanistan within two _^ 
years after the formation of the interim 
govemmem. The elections will be su- 
fwviiefl^ tlie UN and QIC. 

• All agreements signed between 
Kabul and Moscow since the April 
Coup of 1978 wiU be leviewed by the 
interim Islamic govenimenL It will 
have the power to endone or icject 

• Bodi sides will cooperate on thej 
release of POWs. The Mujahideen will 
urease die first group ttf Soviet POWs 
before (he end of the year. 

•The Soviet Union agreed to cut 
arms supplies (including fuel for mili- 
tary use) before the start of next year. 
They also agreed to withdraw their 
military advisers 6om Afghanistan be- 
foie January 19^ 

•The Soviets agreed to take pli|%<, 
reconstruction of Afghanistan. 

«X }^ ebmmissioa wiB be 
formed, within a month, to sqiervne 
the implementation of the 
taiixMntti two sides. 



mm 
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PAKISTAN 



Islcunabad iccis cotuliiit for Lmieli arms to Iran 

The Contra sideshow 



By Lawrence Lifschul^ in Istamab^ 

During the 1980s Pakistan t^ame a 
conduit for the sale of hundreds of 
millions of dollars of American- 
made weapons to Iran. Former and serving 
government offidals from I^kistan and 
Israel have described how the USS2 billion 
supply network established to provision 
the A%han resistance was exploited as a 
source of weapons and funds. According 
to their accounts, Pakistan functioned as a 
secret back door for a supply operation 
into Iran whidh vastly exceeded in sdope 
and scale the known dimensions of the so- 
called Iran-Contra operation which came 
to light in If 86. 

A former officer in a special intelligence 
unit of the Israeli Defence Force (idf) 
claims that for three years an Israeli mili- 
tary logistics aiaj *dv^ry team was sta- 
tioned seaetiy in Pakistan with the coop- 
eration of the government in order to 
oversee and manage the shipment of arms 
into neighbouring Iran. 

At the same time the Israelis were also 
reportedly working as trainers and advis- 
ers to mujahideen groups, in particular the 
fundamentalist Hizbe-Islami led by Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar. According to one Pa- 
kistani source, several idf members died 
in Afghanistan during operations with 
mujahideen units. 

Two Pakistani intelligence sources with 
direct knowledge of particular phases of 
the operatic liavt^ tlKscrtlfi^^^fir vast 
amounts of arms were sent to Iran from 
special depots in Pakistan during the 1984- 
86 period. Neither official could put an 
exact vateotf ^ shipments, but one as- 
serted that "crores [tens of millions] of 
dollars worth of weapons were shipped to 
Iran from army depots in this counby." 

He said that he had personally ob- 
served the loading and shipping of wea- 
pons to Iran but claimed this was part Of a 
larger operation taking place at different 
locations in Pakistan. He claimed to have 
seen "truckload after truckload going into 
Iran with arms." The National Logistics 
Cell, a special agency under the command 
of the Pakistan army, was the main carrier. 

Neither Pakistani official was willing to 
be identified. One of them still occupies a 
seiuor positicm. #t MPi1PiMsM^@M«e, a 
prominent figure in Pakistan's Shia com- 
munity with close associations with both 
the Iranian Government and Pakistan's 
Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI), confirmed 
that a group of Israeli military offesrs were 
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in Pakistan at least during 1985. 

Although Pakistani sources are reluc- 
Kint for rea»3ns of personal security, to be 
publicly identified, their accounts imtch 
the testimony of Ari Ben-Menashe, a 
former Israeli intelligence official who says 
he travelled to PakStan in 1985 to super- 
vise the transshipment of a substantial 
consignment of weapons to Iran. 

Ben-Menashe has provided the most 
detailed account of Pakistan's ^ibstantive 
but back-door role. He served for over a 
decade in the lop's External Relations De- 
partment and says he participated in one 
of Israel's most sensitive inter-agency in- 
telligence committees during the 1980s. 

Ben-Menashe grew up in Iran and is 
fluent in Farsi, Arabic, English and He- 
brew. In 1977 he joined Israeli militery in- 
telligence as an Iran 
specialist. He served in 
the IDF until 1987 be- 
fore becoming an ad- 
viser to Israeli Prime 
Mttister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir. 

Ben-Menashe 
claims that from the 
early 1980s he was one 
of a six-member Joint 
Committee — com- 
prising representatives 
from ev^ Hflajor or- 
ganisation in the Is- 
raeli intelligence com- 
murUty — set up to or- 
garuse the systematic 
but clandestine pro- 
visiorung of Iran in its 
war wlm Iraq. The Is- 
raeli assessment was 
that Iraq represented a 
serious military threat 
to Isi^t; and th^^re 
Iran, whether Islamist or royalist, was Tel 
Aviv's strategic ally against Iraqi regional 
ambitions. 

In the context of the Iran-Iraq War, it 
became the Joint Committee's responsibi- 
lity to secure whatever military equipment 
was deebted necessary to support Iran's 
military effort. Ben-Menashe says hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of 
weapons were supplied to Iran from a 
network of MaeiKXjntrolled corporations 
which operated under the autis^ty 
direction of the committee in evi^ coiper 
of the globe. 

In 1984, Ben-Men^iffi xmk Gm^ Fijde 
Huq, a \m^mg figure in the late Gen. Zia- 
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ul Haq's military regime, tor the tirst time 
in London. By then Huq had become the 
dominant military figure in Pakistai* in 
charge of operations linked to Pakistani 
support for the Afghan resistance. Ben- 
Menashe says he met Httq 'A number of 
times in London and later in Peshawar to 
work out the logistics for a huge shipment 
of weapons to Iran using the Pakistani 
route. (Huq was assassinated in au- 
tumn of 1991 outside his home in 
Peshawar.) 

In the autumn of 1985, Ben-Meriashe 
arrived in Peshawar on behalf of the Joint 
Committee to coordinate an arms ship- 
ment to Iran which had special require- 
Otents. He claims that along with ether 
members of an idf logistics team he staved 
at the Park Hotel in Peshawar using false 
passports; fie ttisists that the visit was fully 
coordinated with the Pakistan and Iranian 
governments. 

In Pakistan, Ben-Menashe linked up 
with an teieM«ffitoytel^i©f¥ waS" 
already in place. He asserts that between 
1983 and 1986 an idf logistics team and 
military advisory group charged with two 
principal tasks frmctioned on a full-time 
basis in Pakistan. First, 
Israeli advisers trained 
mujahideen in military 
tectics and the use of 
sophisticated wea- 
pons. At the request of 
Islamabad, the Afghan 
group the Israelis 
worked most closely 
with was the Hizbe- 
Islami. "Hekmatyar 
knew exactly who he 
was working with," 
says Ben- Menashe. 
In 1985, Ben-Menashe 
says, Israeli and Paki- 
stani intelligence 
agencies jointly ar- 
ranged a US$300 mil- 
lion diversion of 
i , weapons to Iran. The 

source for the diver- 
sion was the covert 
arms pipeline already 
in operation for the 
mujahideen under the supervision of the 
BI and the cia. 

The 1985 shipment had to go through 
PesliBW^ Beeftai&#^s necessary that all 
documentation show that arms intended 
for the rebels had in fact arrived at their 
official destination in Pakistan's North- 
y^mk Wm^' Provfewe* '^^^'-M&^mm 
wanted it that way. The paperwork had to 
show that the weapons arrived in 
Peshawar. Delivery had to be taken in 
Peshawar," Ben-Mer\ashe ssM. 

Several nullion dollars worth of wea- 
pons from the 1985 shipment were handed 
&im to mujahideen groups, according to 
Bai-Meniaslw> but the balance^ mkm% up 
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most of the US$300 million worth of 
equipment, was shipped to Iran from Pa- 
kistan. An eager Iranian Government 
agreed to the arrangement and paid the 
full bill. ' 

The most intriguing yet intricate aspect 
of the 1985 operation is Ben-Menashe's 
claim that the arms were paid for twice, 
generating an "off-the-books" surplus of 
US$300 million. 

In the first round, the arms were paid 
out of appropriations authorised by the US 
Congress for military aid to the mujahi- 
deen. On this basis weapons were shipped 
to Pakistan for delivery to the rebels. Yet, 
according to Ben-Menashe, in Augi»^ Ifl^ 
Teheran deposited US$300 million into Is- 
raeli-controlled accounts in Luxembourg. 
Within two months the shipment for the 
rebels had been diverted viaT^hawar and 
by October 1985 the entire consignment 
had crossed Pakistan's border into Iran 
under the eyes of an Israeli logistics team. 

Ben-WeM^ asserts that the 1985 op- 
eration was not a rogue covert operarion 
thought up by three of the oddest bedfel- 
lows of West Asia — Israel, Pakistan and 
Iran. "The issue was that our American 
friends needed this money. This was 
planned with the Americans. This whole 
tf^«tiilKi M198#^t it aatis feihsi^n 
in the second half of 1985. This was tiie 
first major attempt to create funding for 
those people in the American intelligence 



Iran-Contra Special Prosecutor Lawrence 
Walsh for haf^h^ (Mtbmldy ttMed &9t 
US Congress during hearings on the Iran- 
Contra affair. 

If Ben-Menashe's claim is indeed true it 
would represent an illegal diversion of US 
Government funds on a scale significantly 
greater than the amount publicly acknow- 
ledged by the Reagan administratimi wlven 
the Iran-Contra scandal came to light. Ben- 
Menashe also maintair\s that while US$300 
million was diverted from the Afghan 
arms pipeline, Israel separately shipped to 
Iran through Pakistan "substantially more" 
than the value of the Afghan diversion 
W» a 'fitree-year period, ffe WmMfiace 
total transfers above US$600 million. The 
weapons allegedly shipped included artil- 
lery, TOW anti-tank missiles, ammunition 
iM a^fv^Mige of spare parts. 

Ben-Menashe is a controversial figure. 
He is a primary source for two books re- 
cently published by Random House in the 
US — The Samson Option: Israel's Nuclear 
Arsenal and American Foreign Policy by 
journalist Seymour Hersh and October 
Surprise: America's Hostages in Iran and the 
Election of RonaM Reagan by Gary Sick, a 
former US National Security Council offi- 
cial and point man on Iran for the Carter 
administration. 

Hersh and Sick regard Ben-Menashe as 
a credible source. His revelations, however, 
touching as they do on some of the most 
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"We do not know 
exactly what the Ameri- 
cans d\dk^m^$s^^mmm^ 
But, the money was paid 
back to them later through 
accounts in Europe. First, 
an amount of money is al- 
located to [the cia] by 
Congress for the Afghan 
operation. Then the Irani- 
ans paid US$300 million. 
The money that came from 
the Iranians went to these 
[cia] guys, and the money 
allocated by Congress 
went to pay for the anns." 

Ben-Menashe dairn^ he 
met with cia officials in 
Pakistan and in the US to 
fine-tune the diversion. In 
Pakisteft, he met with George Cave, an 
Iran specialist for the cia. On a 1985 trip to 
the US, he also discussed the operation 
with Clair George, deputy director for 
of&al&am At tl»t cia. 

In a written i^y-to questions Cave has 
stated, "I have never met Mr Ben- 
Menashe, so could never have discussed 
with him &¥S supplying of arms to the 
Afghan resistance." Attempts to reach 
George through his Washington lav^yer, 
Richard Hibey, have not been succ^^ful. 
George is currently facing charges from the 
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of strong criticism in cer- 
tain sections 'W'Wt'' 
American press. 

Davies denied the 
charge, but was dismissed 
by the Mirror Group just 
days before British tycoon 
Robert Maxwell's mysteri- 
ous death off the coast of 
■Spiin. The denouement 
occurred when an Ameri- 
can arms merchant from 
Ohio told the Daily Mail 
and The Guardian that 
Davies had in fact met him 
to arrange an arms deal. 
THe i^^ml source for 
Hersh's account was Ben- 
Menashe. 

Ben-Menashe's reasoi\s 
for bnaldilg^ d)d« ^^^kmx ©f the Is- 
raeli intelligence community appear to 
date back to 1989 when he was arrested in 
the US for conspiring to violate the Arms 
Export Control Act by trying to sell CI 30 
military aircraft to Iran. He was tried and 
acquitted of all charges in November 1990, 
i)Ut ntrf t>^re he had^^f t fuff^riir- 
jail. 

In his defence, Ben-Menashe claimed 
his actions had the approval of the US and 
IsriMrii gm^i»in0ii&. Wii^ the Israelis and 
American intelligence reused to bail Mm 



out, Ben-Menashe — angered by what he 
Ing^ffil^ d& betrayal and a!so fearing for 
his life — decided to speak out. 

Another view holds that Ben-Menashe 
still has links with Israeli intelligence and 
that his revelatior\s, selective in nature, are 
p)erhaps calculated to pressure the US at a 
time when relatioits are at a low ebb over 
renewed efforte to secure a Kiddie East 
settlement. However, it should be added 
that the Washington journal, New Republic, 
which is closely identified vydth Israel, has 
been the most vociferous in its criticism of 
Ben-Menashe. 

With respect to the Pakistan connection 
in tfie ImtCCMitra affair, it has been possi- 
ble to corroborate some of Boi-Mena^'s 
claims. Pakistani intelligence sources con- 
firm that significant quantities of weapons 
m«mt tot the mujahideen were diverted to 
Iran. Other sources in Pakistan dose to the 
Iraiuan Government and Pakistaru intelli- 
gence confirm the presence of a secret Is- 
raeli military team iS^sksmilmA during at 
least 1985. The more difficult question 
concerns the issue of whether funds ap- 
profaiated by the US Congress were ille- 
gally diverted from the Afghan aid pro- 
gramme and whether it is possible to in- 
dependently verify such claims. 

On 5 March 1987 the Review reported 
allegations in Washington that only 
US$390 million of US$1.09 biUion appro- 
priated by Congress for the CIA in 1980-86 
to support the mujahideen had actually 
reached them. The Review reported alle- 
gations that US$700 million in aid ear- 
marked by Congress for Afghan rebels had 
disappeared — and that tiiere may have 
been attempts to divert some of the money 
to the Nicaraguan Contras — were to be 
investigated beii Congress and the US 
Government. 

The allegations regarding the "missing 
millions" were made in February 1987 by 
a Washington-based ccmsorvative political 
organisation, the Federation for American 
Afghan Action (faaa), which had been 
working dosely with mujahideen groups. 
Andrew Eiva, chairman of faaa, in cS«i« 
sulfation with rebel organisations, drew up 
statistical estimates of actual arms deliver- 
ies received by the seven rebel factions 
based in Peshawar and matched these 
against appropriations. The disparities 
were sigixificant. 

Eiva said faaa research showed that of 
US$342 nullion appropriated by Congress 
for the mujahideen in 1980-84, the value of 
aid, including arms, actually reaching 
rebels in Afghanistan was only US$36 
million. When the narrower statistic re- 
garding the actual delivery of arms was 
calculated, Evia told the Washington Post 
that he estimated 70% of the military as- 
sistance never reached the rebels. Eiva said 
similar proportions were diverted from the 
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Afghan Rebels Aim for 
Concessions in Moscow 

Despite cool tone to talks, Soviets offer apology for role in conflict 



By lustin Burk* 

Speciol fo The Christian Science Monitor 



MOSCOW: 



EYES filled with tears and 
voices choked up with 
emotion as a group of So- 
viet parents met early this week 
with leaders of the Afghan mu- 
jcihideen resistance, seeking in- 
formation on the whereabouts of 
their sons. 

Several dozen Soviet soldiers 
who served in Afghanistan be- 
tween 1979 and 1989 are still 
being held prisoner by rebel 
groups more than two years after 
the Soviet military withdrawal. 
Many of the anguished parents ' 
have had no contact with their 
sons since their capture. 

"We ask that you return our 
children,'' said one woman before 
breaking down in sobs during the 
meeting Monday. 

Despite the impassioned pleas, 
Prof. Burhanuddin Rabbani, the 
leader of a miyahideen rebel dele- 
gation in Moscow for peace talks, 
offered precious little informa- 
lion, other than to say all prison- 
ers are being treated '*humanely" 
Such is the nature of the furst- 
ever visit of the Al'ghan mi\jalu- 
deen to Moscow. Though Soviet 
md rebel leaders have opened a 
face-to-face dialogue, they have 
[nade little progress toward end- 
ing the 13-year-old civil war in 
.\fghanistan. The return of the 
POWs is just one issue over which 
the Soviets and miyahideen lead- 
ers remain deadlocked. 

By far the biggest barrier to a 
peace settlement is the future sta- 
tus of Afghan President Nayi- 
bullah, the former secret police 
chief. The rebels refuse to have 
any dealings with Nagib, who 
served as Moscow's point man for 
much of the civil war, and insist 
he not be part of any future politi- 
cal arrangement. 

Having defied many predic- 
tions by remaining in power after 
the departure of his Soviet spon- 
sors, Najib has said in the past he 
is willing to step dovm if it would 
bring peace to his country. But he 
has yet to fulfill this pledge. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Boris 
Pankin has indicated Moscow is 
flexible about Nsyib's participa- 
tion in post-civil war Afghan poli- 
tics. 

But as a Tass news agency 
commentary .said, it is unrealistic 
of the migahideen to expect the 
Soviet Union, beset by domestic 



political and economic turmoil, to 
have the ability to oust the Afghan 
leader. Tass also dismissed other 
rebel demands in similar fashion. 

including $100 billion in war 
reparations and the abrogation of 
all Soviet treaties made with the 
Kabul government over the last 
13 years. 

"The Soviet Union is not em- 
powered to solve issues of the in- 
ternal setup in another country," 
Tass said. "One ought to take into 
account that N^ib and the forces 
that stand behind him represent a 
weighty political reality that can't 
be ignored," the conunentary 
continued. 

Though the rebels' demands 
have been received coolly, the So- 
viets do not lack any desire to end 
completely their involvement in 
the Afghan civil war, says Andrei 
Shumikhin, an expert on conflict 
resolution at the USA-Canada In- 
stitute in Moscow. 

Toward that end both the So- 
viet Union and the United States 
have agreed to stop shipping 
arms to the combatants in Af- 
ghanistan by Jan. 1. 

"I'm sure the people involved 
in the conflict are sick and tired 
of it," Mr. Shumikhin says. 

A joint statement issued in late 
September by Mr. Pankin and US 
Secretary of State James Baker III 
renewed calls for the formation of 
a caretaker coalition government 
to carry out free elections. A 
cease-fire must be in place before 
a settlement can be reached, 
Pankin told the Afghan rebel dele- 
gation, according to the Interfax 
news agency. 

Even if the Soviets reached 
, agreement with the resistance 
' leaders in Moscow, it is unclear 
how effective such a peace settle- 
' ment would be. The Afghan resist- 
ance alliance is shaxply divided 
and infighting has intensified in 
recent weeks. Three of the seven 
rebel groups based in Peshawar, 
1 Pakistan, including the powerful 
Hezb-i-Islam Party of Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, refused to send rep- 
resentatives to Moscow. 

In an interview with the daily 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, Mr. Hek- 
matyar said he was not against 
holding talks with the Soviets, but 
added his representatives weren't 
dispatched to Moscow because he 
didn't expect "concrete results." 
He also accused the Soviet Union 
and the US of trying to force a 
coalition government on Afghan- 
istan. 



"In our country a coalition 
government is impossible be- 
cause sooner or later it will show 
its ineffectiveness and inabilit>- to 
stabilize the situation," Hekmat- 
yar said, vowing to continue fight- 
ing until the rebels achieved an 
outright military victory Til 
never accept one government im- 
posed on us by foreigners." 

But whether the rebels like it 
or not, the Soviet Union and the 
US will be needed to bring peace 
to Afghanistan even if only tem- 
porarily, said Shumikhin. 

"Even without direct Soviet 
and American involvement [in 
arms shipments], the two sides 
are capable of fighting forev er," 
ShuTiukhin said. "They need ai^. in- 
termission, but they don't know 
how to do it themselves " 

Despite the difficulties sur- 
rounding a peace settlement, 
some positive developments have 
come out of the Moscow \1sit. 
some rebel leaders said. 

During a meeting with the 
Afghan delegation Russian \'ice 
President Alexander Rutskoi apol- 
ogized for the Soviet invasion in 
1979. An official apology for the 
war is another rebel condition for 
a settlement. 

"He admitted that it was a big 
mistake and repeatedly said we 
(the Soviet Union] should not be 
held responsible for past n\is- 
takes," rebel spokesman Massoud 
Khalili said of Mr. Rutskoi, him- 
self an Afghan war hero and 
former POW in Afghanistan. 

"It was constructive. It was ef- 
fective, and it impressed Rabbai\i 
a lot," Mr. KhalUi added. 
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BURHANUDDIN RAB- 
BANI, 50, leader of the Is- 
lamic Society of Afghanistan 
(ISA). Taught theology at 
Kabul University. In 1976 
emigrated to Pakistan, where 
founded ISA, which after the 
IPA has the. second largest 
armed, force. Led opposition 
delegation to talks with. Soviet 
representatives in Al-Tarf, 
Saudi Arabia, • in December 

1 988 where Yuli Vorontsov de- 
monstrated tougher stance 
than Russian Federation's pre- 
sent leaders. Since February 

1989 a member of the "provi- 
sional government of Afghan 
Mujahedin," in which held of- 
fice first as Minister of Recon- 
struction, and subsequently, 
as Foreign Minsiter. Is prag- 
matic as regards political set- 
tlement. 



Saudi Arabia saves 




The Saudi Arabian ambas- 
sador to Pakistan, Yusef 
Mohammad Motabbakani, has 
announced that his country 
will give $ IS million for edu- 
cational programs of the AIG, 
and $40 million for reconstruc- 
tion in Afghanistan. 

Motabbakani made the announce- 
ments at a news confefcnce at his resi- 
dence in Islamabad on October 30, in 
the presence of Prof. Mujaddidi. Prof. 
Rabbani and Mawlawi Mohammadi. 

The money earmarked for educa- 
tion will be spent to run the existing 
schools in exile and in Afghanistan. 
AIG schools were closed due to short- 
ages of funds. 

The Mujahideen leaders thanked 
the Saudi Government for its generous 
support to the Afghan people. 

Elaborating on the reconstruction 
program, Motabbakani said the "King 
Fahd project for reconstruction of 
Afghanistan" was designed to help 
health, education, housing, agricultural 
and demining projects in the liberated 
areas. 

The operation will cover 
Badakhshan, Kunar, Ningarhar, Paktia, 
Kandahar, Herat, Logar, Badghis, 
Wardak and Kapisa provinces, he said. 

He ^id that the Saudi aid to the 
Afghan Mujahideen was in line with 
the foreign policy of his country to pro- 
mote the Islamic cause. 

An AIG handout says that all the 
Mujahideen schools which were closed 
due to financial problems have re- 
sumed functioning since the Saudi 
Government provided the funds. It is a 
good news not only for several thou- 
sand chiklren but for their teachers who 
had not received any wages for several 
months. 

AFGHANcws 
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SIBGHATULLAH MOJ- 
ADDEDI, 66; President of the 
Peshawar provisional Mujahe- 
din government. Born into a 
prestigious religious family in 
Afghanistan. Taught at Kabul 
University; A reformer, he be- 
longs to the moderate Mujahe- 
din wing. Was to have led the 
delegation to Moscow, but was 
stopped by. comrades-in-arms 
and Pakistani, secret service. 
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No Pak nationality 
for Afghan re£|igees 



F.P. Bureau Report 

■ ISLAMABAD — Pakistan has 
told the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees 
(UNHCR) that it cannot grant citi- 
zenship to about 3.3 million Afg- 
han refugees, official sources said. 

Islamabad is confident that the 
Afghan refugees on Pakistan's soil 
would also prefer to return to their 
homeland in due course of time, 
the source added. 

It may be recalled that the 
UNHCR chief, in a letter to Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif in July this 
year, had suggested that those 
Afghan refugees, who would or 
could not return to Afghanistan, 
would be given Pakistan s nationa- 
lity. The key subject of the letter 
was the UNHCR decision to furt- 
her reduce its aid for the Afghan 
refugees based in Pakistan. 'The 
suggestion said, "it was clear that a 
certain number of Afghan refu- 
gees are not likely to return to Afg- 
hanistan even if there was peace in 
that country, adding that this num- 
ber wt^ld \x much gmitel^hopes 
for a p»litteal solution were not 
revised. The high commissioner 
suggested that planning be started 
to provide for their (Afghan refu- 
gees) legal integration. According 
to the UNHCR chief in Pakistan, 
the legal integration meant Paki- 
stani nationality to those Afghan 
reftigees who wduid or eoui#^ 
return to Afghanistan. 

According to the source, Paki- 
stan's rejection to the UNHCR 
proposal came last month at a high 
level conference in Geneva. The 
conference discussed the affairs of 
the refugees the world over and 
the UNlfCR assistance to such dis- 
placed people. The conference 
was also attended by Pakistan. 

Pakistan has reminded the 
UNHCR that according to an 
agreement which it signed with 
Islamabad, the UNHCR was 
morally bound to continue to pro- 
vide assistance to Afghan refugees 
till they find tl¥6 re^ifttl condi- 
tions to return to Afghanistan. 

Islamabad has also told the 
UNH€R that the influx of the Afg- 
han refugees still continues due to 
unabated war in Afghanistan. 

According to the source, 40,000 
Afghan refugees entered Pakistan 
from Khost before the fall of that 
province to Afghan milfahldien. 
There are reports that few thou- 
sand Afghan refugees have 
already relumed to Afghanistan 
recently. UNHCR has. already 
reduced its assistance to the Afg- 
han refugees in Pakistan and there 
will be further reduction next year 
when many of-the UNHCR pro- 
grammes for the Afghan refugees 
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in Pakistan will be closed down. 

Initially, the UNHCR financial 
assistance for Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan was over 200 million dol- 
lars annually, but now it has been 
^teelifSfed to about 20 million dol- 
lars only. 

The U.N. official sources here 
ai« of the view that about 90 per 
cent cut in UNHCR aid to Afghan 
refugees is due to the overall Afg- 
han policy of the donor countries, s 
These donors have slashed their 
fmancial assistance to the 
UNHCR which forced it to reduce 
its aid. they added. 

The U.N. source funher said 
^if ^t only aid for Afghtn refu- 
gees has been reduced", but the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation 
projects inside Afghanistan by the 
UNHCR have also been abando- 
ned. Fifty seven such projects were 
to be initiated by the UNHCR ttt^ 
year, the source added. 

The source said that the donor 
countries, in a recent meeting ©f 
the UNHCR in Geneva, made it 
clear that they. would not pool 
fma^ for the Afghan refugees any 
more. 

The cut in aid by the UNHCR to 
Afghan refugees has not only put 

Pakistan under a difficult financial 
situation, but it has also caused 
unemployment among the \ocil 
skilled and non-skilled, particu- 
larly in Balochistan and NWFP. 
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Following the cut in aid. Afghan 
refugees have started shifting to 
cities for jobs. Since .A.fghan 
labour is available on cheap rates, 
local labourers are facing job pro- 
blems. "The Afghan labour is not 
only chei^. they are also hard 
working as compared to the local." 
said an official of the ministry of 
the states and fimtt«r region. 

Such a situation when, the local 
labourers have been replaced by 
the Afghan ones will soon create 
political problems both for the 
refugees as w?ll, as the govern- 
ment. , 

A large numiirof Afghan refu- 
gee transporters have already 
given a tough time to the loca'l 
transponers. particularly the 
goods truck-owners. The intere- 
sting situation being faced by the 
local goods truck-ONvners is that 
Afghan trucks have much more 



load capacity to transport goods 
from one province to another and 
even then their freight is less than 
that of local transpon. The private 
transport for public in the N*WFP 
and federal capital owned by Afg- 
han refugees, on some of the inter- 
city routs, is another source of 
trouble for the local transponers. 
The withdrawal of UNHCR assist- 
ance will further add to the fman- 
cial problems of Pakistan as it will 
have to meet the requirements of 
the bread and butter of those Afg- 
han refugees, who are not in a 
position to run any kind of busi- 
ness. Such refugees are in a greater 
numberr 
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An excerpt from "Afghaaii^ini 
Resistance to Assistance" tyf 
Michael Keating in the Nov. 
1991 issue of GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE. 



find themselves sometimes reluctantly on 'both sides': 
ami donors coitfmue to\4€*# the aid effort in the light ot 
ovetall political objectives - for some, to remove the 
Kabul Government; for others, to maintain it. 
The casualty of this confusion has been a strategy for 



NW^ have been instrumental in supporting refugees the successful implementation of aid. The problem of 
since 1979 and some (known as cross-border ncos) providing economic and humanitarian assistance in a way 
have been providing medical and agricultural aid for that promotes self-suff\ciency rather than dependency 
years in resistance-controlled areas. The UN relied healthy competition rather than open conflict, has not 
heavily upon their staff attd experience for its own cross- been seriously addressed. UN and NGO agencies each 
border activities. NGOs had also kept thi cause of the have their own philosophies, so there is little consensus 
nuijaheddin alive abroad. Indeed, manv were cstab- on how much empha^f^et^ be i^beed on relief 



ishrd by \Vcst(.-rn .i^'overninv.-.t-; sijccificilly !'.) pr(i\-if!c 
suppdit'to tlie resistance against the Soviets, and are 
now compelled to reassess their roles. But they do not 
have the capacity to undertake large-scale economic ani 
social rehabilitation and reconstnjction projects. 

Thus, as the military stalemate has dragged on, the 
ambitious plans set out in 1988 have become less and 
ess realistic. Squabbling between the HQO community 
and the UN system has increased, as has in-fighting 
between sister agencies. The result has been deep 
frustration on all #ides. 

The L \ has been imaWe to promote a centrally co- 
ordinated effort in which the different skills of UN, ngo 
and local .Afghan organisations could be put to effective 
use. NCOS, alfTOst exclusively based in Pakistan 
continue to work with the rural resistance; UN agencies 



rehabilitation and longer-term development activites. 
To cap it all, the money is drying up. • # • 

Only when peace comes can full-scale reconstructions 
proceed In .Afghanistan in t ccS^«#feaseif m^hci^; Only 
then will the reftigets consid<*r it iafe to go hpme. And 
even when peace comes, a reconstruction progi-amme 
will have to take into account the fragmentation of 
authority in rural .A.fghanistan. This will remain a reality 
for a long tiiTie, Aay 4»ture government -whether it be 
moderate, communist or Islamic - is certain to remain 
severely limited for many years , tp cofiie. 
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Out with Russian, in with French in Afghan schools 

Reading among the ruins 



By Ahmed Rashid in Kabul 





At the once grand but now dreary, 
ramshackle Malalai School for 
Girls, the students say they have 
at least one thing to cheer about: 
no more Russian. "We are learning French. 
Thank god we don't have to learn Russian 
anymore," says Farzana, a 16-year-old stu- 
dent. She says all the other 2,600 girls who 
study here agree with her. 

Within the past year education in Af- 
ghanistan, with one of the 
lowest literacy rates in the 
world, has undergone a 
dramatic change. For as 
the Soviet troops finally 
left the country in Febru- 
ary 1989, so did the Rus- 
sian education syllabus, 
the forced use of the Rus- 
sian language and the 
heavy indoctrination of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Cut off from interna- 
tional aid and short of all 
resources, Afghan women 
are leading the way in try- 
ing to bring their country's 
children into the modem 
age. But in a poignant 
twist of historv, the recast- 
ing of Afghanistan's edu- 
cation svstem often means 
a return to the textbooks and ideas of the 
long-gone era of King Zahir Shah. The 
swapping of Russian for French — the lan- 
guage of prestige in the days of the monar- 
chy — by the girls at the Malalai School in 
the centre of Kabul is a case in point. 

For 13 years Afghans have been at war; 
the Marxist coup of 1978 began the \'io- 
lence and a year later the Soviet Union in- 
vaded. The violence has been relentless 
e\'er since. Peace is still far away, but the 
regime of President NajibuUah is attempt- 
ing to break with this past and reach a set- 
tlement with the mujahideen guerillas 
based in Pakistan. Through all these em- 
battled vears, education — who controls it 
and how that influence is manifest — has 
been both a lightning rod for the combat- 
ants and a reflection of the ideological war- 
fare. 

Within weeks of the 1978 coup, for in- 
stance, crude Marxist cadres began a mass 
literacy campaign that forced many Af- 
ghan women, draped in veils and the 
daughters of conservative tribal fanrdlies, 
into classrooms vdth male teachers. Their 
male relatives rebelled, killed many teach- 
ers, destroyed the schools and then fled 
vdth their families into Pakistan. 

After the Soviet invasion, the changes 



in the education system continued as the 
Soviets imported vast numbers of Russian- 
language books and syllabuses for teach- 
ers. Classrooms were revamp>ed in the So- 
viet image with little concern for Afghan 
traditions or culture. 

Now the Soviets are gone and the first 
article of the country's new educational 
policy spells out the change. The govern- 
ment "will pay careful attention to the 
healthy training of children in light of the 
principles of the holy religion of Islam, the 
f>eople's approved traditions and national 
reconciliation in the country." 

Even though Islamic classes have been 
doubled from one hour a week to two 
hours a week, the change is more dramatic 
in other fields. The entire curriculum for 
subjects like history, literature and the so- 
cial sciences has been changed to eliminate 
all references to the coup or socialism. 
Studying Russian, which was compulsory 
for all students, has been dropped in fa- 
vour of English or French. Hamoura 
Saleem Baber, the principal of the Malalai 
School, says that textbooks from the time 
of King Shah, who was deposed in 1973, 
have been pulled out of storage — and 
textbooks used during the past decade 
have been put into storage. 

Many schools do not have the old text- 
books so they cross out by hand all the 
references to party history, communism 
and anything to do wdth the past decade," 
she says. In fact, Afghanistan has no paper 
and no resources to print new textbooks 
even though the Ministry of Education has 
already devised many of them. "The his- 
tory of Afghanistan comes to an end in 
1978 because we do not have the material 
to teach about the recent past realistically," 
says a history teacher at the school. 

But students seem 
pleased. A lOth-grade stu- 
dent named Larwana, for 
one, says: "We learn about 
the world instead of just 
about the Soviet Union." 
The Malalai School, 
> which used to be one of 

^ the most prestigious 

5 French style schools or 

z \\jcee in Kabul, was found- 

m ed in 1938 and was one 

g of the first schools to edu- 

z cate girls. Now the impos- 

O ing building is falling 

^ apart: chairs are jerry- 

rigged from packing cases; 
there are no desks; the 
walls of the classrooms 
have no paint; teachers 
have no supplemental 
materials and hardly any 
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science laboratory equipment or chemicals 
for carrying out experiments. In the days 
of Soviet control, bright students in the 
higher grades were immediately shipped 
out to Soviet Central Asia to continue their 
studies. 

Women are taking the lead in reviving 
the education system of the country under 
Education Minister Masouma Ismati War- 
dak, who is struggling with a pitiful edu- 
cation budget of Af 3.6 billion (US$3.1 mil- 
lion) that is being reduced ever>' day by 
inflation. "We are short of everything but 
we are managing," she says. 

"The war has reaped a horrible har\'est 
in education," she says. Some 2,000 schools 
have been destroyed, 2,100 teachers killed 
and some 15,000 teachers have fled the 
country. Many of them, especially teachers 
in higher education, are now driving taxis 
in New York or Peshawar. "The main job 
now is to train enough teachers for when 
peace comes." 

In 1987, Afghanistan's literacy^ rate was 
around 12%. Today Western aid experts 
put it at around 27%, but, they say, most 
literate Afghans are found in the urban 
areas, where schools exist and the regime's 
control is the strongest. Some 5 million Af- 
ghans out of a total population of 18 nul- 
lion have left the country and huge 
swathes of territory are without adnunis- 
tration or a single school. 

The mujahideen parties based in Pakis- 
tan have set up schools, but these are al- 
most entirely confined to learning the Ko- 
ran and basic Uteracy. A few independent 
Afghan women in Peshawar started pri- 
vate schools for girls along more modem 
lines, but they were threatened and forced 
to close down by the mullas who run the 
refugee camps. 

In the mountains, though, guerilla field 
commanders have been more enterprising. 
Commanders such as Ahmed Shah Masud 
in the north and Isnuiel Khan in the west 
have used French and British aid to set up 
a rudimentary school system for local vil- 
lagers. But now, in the highly complex 
world of changing alliances since the So- 
viet troops departed, the government is 
providing teachers to the guerillas. Hun- 
dreds of male teachers, many of them 
trained in Kabul, have been sent up to the 
mountains to run guerilla schools. They are 
paid their salaries by the government, but 
owe their first loyalty to the guerilla lead- 
ers. 

This peculiar set-up is part of the com- 
plicated process of what Kabul claims is its 
"national reconciliation policy," in which, 
even if there is no overall peace plan, there 
are dozens of areas where government of- 
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ficials and the guerillas work clandestinely 
together to survive. At a recent educational 
conference sponsored by UNICEF, guerilla 
leaders arrived in Kabul to attend. 

Wardak's ovsm 27 years of teaching ex- 
perience is a reflection of how the great 
divides in Afghan society have often 
shifted. Before the war she taught the v^e 
of Pir Ahmad Gailani, one of the pronni- 
nent moderate leaders among the Afghan 
mujahideen in Pakistan. She also taught 
their daughter, Fatima Gailani, who now 
heads the mujahideen office in London. 
Wardak, who grew up in a small village 
and had to fight with her father to be edu- 
cated, is now 61 and has taught many of 
the country's famous women. 

Even as Kabul liberalises its education 
system, many Afghans say there is still the 
problem of the enormous gulf between the 
fundamentalist mujahideen and the edu- 
cated residents in cities like Kabul. Bridg- 
ing that gap is going to create enormous 

social problems as there is now an entire 
generation of Afghans who have grown up 
in refugee camps in Pakistan and Iran who 
do not know Afghanistan. Many of them 
have been indoctrinated with the idea that 
all city dwellers are closet communists. 

As international diplomatic efforts in- 
tensify for a peaceful solution to the bitter 
and long war, Afghanistan's children will 
remain one of the most deprived groups of 
children anvwhere. Both in Kabul and the 
refugee camps in Pakistan, there is hardly 
a child who has not lost a relative or friend 
in the war. Teenagers have either become 
gun-toting guerillas or soldiers in the Af- 
ghan army and violence for many has be- 
come a way of life. For many years to come 
Afghanistan's classrooms will still have to 
cope with the social and psychological af- 
termath of a horrendous war. ■ 
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Afghanistan and the 'new Soviet Union' 

The recent game of bringing the Afghan issue to the negotiating table is yet 
another attempt to impose on the Afghans what may not suit them. The 
announcement made by Moscow and Washington about stopping arms 
delivery by next January to all parties of Afghanistan virtually gives the 
advantage to the Kabul regime of Najibullah, whose removal is not a condition 
anymore for America. For both Moscow and Washington any secular govern- 
ment other than the 'fundamentalist' Mujahideen is welcome. The arms 
already possessed by Najibullah and any further supply he receives by next 
January would enable him to fight the resistance for some time in order to 
delay the finding of any democratic solution which may eventually go in favour 
of the present Afghan regime. As the so-called superpowers are not at logger- 
heads any more, they would certainly try to use UN resolutions to settle the 
Afghan issue as they did against Iraq. So. it is not unusual to find that the 
Mujahideen will not yield to the UN or any other mediation in the presence 
of the Najibullah regime. Washington has long before stopped supplying arms 
to the Afghan resistance through Pakistan. The political change in Pakistan 
and its decision to build a nuclear bomb has also changed Washington's policy 
towards Pakistan. 

The fact is, that after the failed Moscow coup, Najibullah himself wants to 
form an agreement with all parties of Afghanistan, as he is not sure how the 
unpredictable changes in Moscow will affect his government and himself 
personally. Although he has changed his rhetoric and become more Afghan 
nationalist than a socialist, the differences with his government are increasing. 
Only the generals loyal to him are holding his power base. His persecution 
and imprisonment of dissidents goes on unabated. This is one of the main 
reasons why the refugees do not want to go back to Afghanistan. For them 
it is a very hard choice to make when their own brothers and sisters are being 
killed from both sides and being pushed into a miserable life. 

It seems that the solution to the Afghan problem is not going the way that 
international negotiators wanted it to. Now, it is the Afghans themselves who 
have to find a solution for their own destiny. Any third party, preferably any 
international team, can play the role of a caretaker that would not interfere 
in the transformation of the new Afghan government. 

Of course when nations live together there are bound to be differences and 
there must also be ways to find solutions. Bgt it is regrettable that the 
differences among the factional groups of the Afghan Mujahideen are increas- 
ing, and they will continue to increase and more blood will be shed as long 
as the problems remain unsolved. 

Soviet Muslims Brief, Vol. 7, No. 3. 1991 



MORE EVENTS 

The REFUGEE STUDIES PROGRAMME, Queen 
Elizabeth House, Univ. of Oxford, 21 
St. Giles, Oxford 0X1 3LA, .held 
a course on "The Mental Health of Re- 
fugee Children Exposed to Violent En- 
vironments" from January 6-10. The 
organization's next course will ad- 
dress "Psychosocial Adaptation of 
Refugees'.* and will be held from 
April 6-10. The registration deadline 
is March 1. The course fee ise^^375 
which includes University bed & 
breakfast accommodation. 

The REFUGEE STUDIES PROGRAMME Int'l 
Suiraner School will be held from July 
6-31 and will cover Int'l refugee 
law, assistance agencies & refugee 



societies, managing refugee assistance 
& the pschological& social aspects of 
forced migration. The course fee is 
«^1650 , which includes 27 days bed & 
breakfast accommodation, course materials, 
& RSP social activities. The registration 
deadline is 31 May. 

Juliene Lipson & Pat Omidian presented a 
paper on "The Afghan Refugee Family: 
Traditions & Transitions in the United 
States" at the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION meeting in Chicago, Nov. 23. 
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From the Editor: 

1992 brings the 20th 
anniversary of this 
publication. We are 
proud of our longevity 
& extremely grateful 
to our subscribers, 
whose interest is what 
keeps us going. 

The FORUM exists solely on 
subscriptions, which cover printing 
& mailing costs. Everything else 
i© volunteer. tt<su couldn't pay us 
to do tills!) Since most subscrip- 
tions expire with this issue, we 
hope you will continue to desire 
your bi-monthly dose of Afghan news, 
opinion & gossip - in spite of a $5 
rate hike. If a tan form is en- 
closed with your copy of this issue, 
you owe us money; we hope you will 
ren^ jf flatly,, , . 

Our annual disclaimer: We include 
what's been written, printed, said 
& planned about Afghans & Afghani- 
stan. You omm b«l|,eve Ife ti@|. 
Names & places are spelled as they 
appeared in the item cited, unless 
the spelling wa^ tpo u.nd^(;ijp^ie.mble. 

We have no crystal ball but recent 
events in some of the areas sur- 
rounding Afghanistan lead us to 
believe that 1992 may offer lots 
of interesting reading material. 
If you come across any, please send 
us a copy - legible copies, please, 
with the & date of issue of 

the publication. We are i^^endgnt 
on our readers for inf ormatioii| as 
well as subscriptions. (As we said, 
this is a volunteer effort.) 

Thanks to all of you wh© .i:®futribute)i 
to this issue - and to everyone who 
sent information during the past 
year. Please, please, keep it up. 

The deadline £o« ne^~ ijNPipt- - 
is March 5. 
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The AFGHAN REFUGEE FUND 
is sponsoring a series of 
fundraising parties to 
celebrate Mulla Nasrudin's 
birthday. All proceeds 
will go to help: Afghan 

Date-. Place: Contact: 

2-22 ¥r Hew York, NY Ron Barney, 212-595-4235 

2-22'^WasHin3ton,DC Steve WhitneY,301-270-f679 

2-29-)^Chapel Hill,NC peter Bdttis,9l9-?33-5475 

2-29*ChicaAo, XL Herman & AUce ^iMlm 

708-S87-8«+OT ' 
i^-ll^SanFrandsq^a DaveSasseen,*f08-35M250 



NA3H^iAS. COiiOeRTS 

1/19 - The fba^r Mxmctm: 'of Badio Mfhani- 
stai? will perform in Washington, D.C. at 
Lisner Auditorium, George Washington Univ. , 
at 8 p.m. Call 703-491-9848 for ticket 
information . ' ' ■ 

2/15 - &rv Moh'd Sadiq Fitrat, alias _Na- 
shenas, will sing at Zellerbach Hall, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley at 8 p.m. Tickets 
available from the Cal Performance box 
office, 510-642-9988, or in selected Bay 
Area stores. Call Fast Stop, 510-786-1092 
for local ticket outlets. 

2/16 - This concert will take place at 
• Smmn ^ti4it&r4»>'''liiiiiii^''{3ity College 
at 6 p.m. Contact liipi irt ^14-364-4302 
for ticket information. 




Nashenas harmonium, vocals 



Chetram Sahnr. tabla, dolak — ■■— — m ' 

MohwmM^^iPi^i^iiM;^!^ further information 
Salam Rahmarii: si'tor, Itfit^^ contact Mark Ginsburg, 
Steve Gam: bmmri flttte 212-226-2140 or 212- 

219-2571. 
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us 'using' Russia: POWs 
release part of package 
settlement: Iran warned 



PT Bureau 

PESHAWAR, Nov. 27: The 
Soviet Ambassdor, Mr. Victor 
Yakunine, today met Prof. 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, Acting 
Foreign Minister of Interim 
Government of Afghan 
mujahideen and Gulbadin 
Hikmatyar, chief of Hizbe Islami, 
here separately. 

The meeting with Rabbani was 
held in the IGA presidency in 
University Town with Hikmatyar 
at the latter's residence. 

The talks focussed on issues of 
mutual interest, especially the 
recent Moscow talks beteen 
mujahideen and the Soviet 
authorities. 

The Soviet envoy was pleased 
with the results of the Moscow 
talks and welcomed mujahideen's 
measures to establish the joint 
committee envisioned in the joint 
communique. 

Rabbani called the Moscow 
talks successful and noted the 
drastic changes taking place in 
Moscow He said mujahideen and 
the world were looking forward to 
practical steps from the Soviet 

side. 

The Soviet and Russian 
authorities face an international 
challenge to prove sincerity of 
their new approach to 
international relations by 
implementing the provisions of the 
joint communique, he added. 

The Soviet Ambassador 
^iieussed with Hikmatyar the 
current developments in 
Afghanistan problem. 

fht Political Consul of the 
§©Vitt Embassy Mr. Carpov 
ggg^panied the Soviet envoy. 

jlikmatyar told Mr. Yakunine 
that the number of mujahideen 
POWs held by the Soviet Union 
end the puppet regime of Kabul 
WdP more than the Soviet POWs. 
piaid that if the Soviet Union 
^ - • St of the Afghan POWs 
iVir ' vvould also do so. 

\ie A' -= i^^^''"'' ' f^le of hundreds 
tjf n^ov'Sfvo'^i «*i .\tghans made 
fjj ,)Mrs (rc^ limited Army during 
llicir ot»'L!|'^^«>ii of Afghanistan 
was not certain even. 

Hekmatyar told the Soviet 
Ambassador that the release of 



POWs was related to the package 

settlement of the Afghanistan 

problem. 
Later addressing a Press 

conference, Hikmatyar 

reitereated the pledge that Afghan 

mujahideen would never bow 

down before any pressure from 

any side until an Islamic 

government was formed in 

accordance with the wishes of the 

people of Afghanistan. 

Hikmatyar said that it was 
mainly due to Moscow-Washington 
collusion coupled with Western 
conspiracies that Najib 
government still existed. 

He was of the view that Moscow 
was prepared to stop military 
assistance to Kabul but it was the 
Washington pressure that Moscow 
had resumed military weapons 
supply. He said that the ever 
biggest chunk of weapons given to 
Kabul by Moscow was supplied by 
the USA. 

Hikmatyar opined that Kabul 
government would have collapsed 
by now had it not enjoyed 
Washington's blessings and not 
received US aid through Moscow. 

H said that 40 to 50 Soviet planes 
loaded with ammunition were 
landing at Khawaja Rawesh 
airport daily. 

He said that Moscow was not 
sincere and serious about the 
settlement of the Afghan issue and 
that Moscow interested only in the 
release of Soviet POWs. 

Hikmatyar regretted that Iran 
had chosen a special section and 
supplied relief assistance by air. 
He said that by so doing Iran was 
helping Najib government 
''charged that Iran tried to act as 
a mediator in the move of 
formation of coalition betwen the 
nationahsts and communits. 

He said that Iran had convinced 
this special sect not to fight against 
Najib and coordinate in the move. 

He said that if Iran followed 
such a policy it would be its 
mistake. He hoped that Iran would 
refrain from such misdoings as 
these could be interpreted as 
interference in Afghanistan. 

He said that Afghan problem 
would be settled only if Kabul 
regime went unconditionally. 

PT 11/28 



Cartoons not otherwise attributed 
are from unknown Kabul sources. 



Afghan rebels free 
3 Soviet prisoners 



ISLAMABAD: The Afghan 
resistance announced yester- 
day it had released three So- 
viet soldiers captured during 
the Afghan War. 

"They are now free," 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, chief 
of the moderate fundamen- 
talist Jamiat-e-Islami and 
one of the main leaders of 
the Afghan guerillas based 
in Pakistan, said. The three 
men, all from Uzbekistan, 
were identified as Mr Mo- 
hammed Nasser, Mr Rust- 

' am Baig and Mr Abdul 

{ Qasim. 

j Rabbani said they would 
' be handed over to a joint 
commission due to be formed 
soon by the Commonwealth 
of Independent States and 
the guerillas. 

If there were delays, "we 
will send them to their 
parents'\ 

Mr Nasser was taken 
prisoner south of Kabul sev- 
en years ago, Mr Baig was 
captured in 1984 at 
Shakardara, and Mr Qasim 



was captured in 1986 in 
Paghman province, he said. 

The guerillas are expect- 
ing the Government of Presi- 
dent General Najibullah in 
Kabul to free 90 Mujahed- 
een in exchange for the three 
soldiers, Rabbani said. 

He also said the former 
soldier freed in Pakistan at 
the end of the visit of Rus- 
sian Vice-President Mr 
Alexandre Routskoi was 
from Turkmenistan and had 
been forced to enlist in 
Kabul's militia. 

"He's not an Afghan,'' 
Rabbani said, rejecting accu- 
sations of deceit made by 
members of a Russian dele- 
gation in Kabul. 

Relations between the 
Afghan resistance and Mos- 
cow have recently worsened 
with both sides accusing the 
other of not respecting prom- 
ises made during the visit of 
a guerilla delegation to the 
Russian capital in Novem- 
ber. 

Agence France Pressd 
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A standard metric container is needed for fuel 
especially as a means for regulating the black 

market. 
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lust west of here a little way, in lalUy Kingdoms of the 
North, a brazen statement is found: "There are places 
that on a good day can be compared to it, but no place is 
more beautiful than Hunza." Since I wrote those words 
a couple of years ago, no one has {petitioned for their 
removal, and if they did they'd be in for a fight. I've 
grown pretty tiresome over the years telling people "this 
is a place you must see." 

Not long ago our friend Iqbal Wal ji told me much the 
same thing about a different place. He mentioned 
Afghanistan and I wondered why people were so eager 
to go there, now that the Russians had left. "Oh, Tom,'* 
Iqbal said, "Afghanistan is a wonderful destination. You 
should go there." And so I will, // the political situation 
allows (we won*t run our Khyber Pass trip until the all- 
clear has sounded loud and convincingly. Tlie same is 
true for our Iran trip, by the way), and // I can convince 
Ms. Ann Aylwin, pur Pnkisun-Afghanistan Country 
Director, that I m the guy for iSe job. (I have been into 

the Khyber to within a couple of miles of Afghanistan, 
and it was one of the most electric things I've done, ever.) 

Tom Cole 

. The Khyber Pus Into Afghanisun 

Like the Grand Canyon and the Taj Mahal, the Khyber 
Pass exceeds the high expectations laid on it by legend. A 
30-mile-long defile slashed through dry and jagged rock, 
the Pass buzzes with drama. "Ground into its dust," 
fames Spain writes in The Way of the Pathans, "is Persian 
gold, CIreek iron, Tatar leather, Mogul gems, Afghan sil- 
ver, and British steel." 

The Khyber s history hasn't slowed, and as we make 
this journey — 1/ we make it; see the introduction to this 
section — we'll be passing through lands just freed from 
the grasp of yet another failed conqueror. 

The Pass lies in Pakistan's Tribal Areas, which begin 
not far from the North West Frontier capital of Ptsha- 
war. This is emphatically Pathan country, and no traveler 
comes through here without an almost dazed respect for 
these resolute people. We cross into Afghanistan at the 
western end of the Pass and continue to Kabul, and after 
a day there, deep into the Hindu Kush at Bamiyan. 

Now we head north, over Shiber and Salan passes, 
overnighting at Pul-i-Khumri, driving through riveting, 
uncompromising mountain and desert scenery, up to 
Mazar-e-Sharif. Thirty-five miles from here is the bridge 
across the Amu Darya that the last Russian troops 
crossed into Soviet Uzbekisun, and safety. 

Days \U2:en route to Islamabad ■ Day 3: Islamabad ■ 
Day 4: drit^ to Peshawar m Day 5: Peshawar ■ Day 6: 
across the Khyber Pass to Kabul ■ Day 7: Kabul m Day 8: 
fly to Bamiyan m Day 9: Bamiyan m Day 10: drive to Pul-i- 
Khumri via Shiber Pass and Salan Pass m Day 1 1 : drive lo 
Mazar-^-Sharif via Tashl^fan m Day 12: Mazar-e-Sharif m 
Day I y. fly to Kabul ■ Day 14: drive to Peshawar m Day 
I <y : fly to Islamabad for flight home ■ Day 16: return to 

9/18/92 - 10/3/92 
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DRUG TRAFFICKING 
IS T HRIVING IN IRAN 

Crackdown by Government. 
Fails to Stop Smugglers 
Along Afghan Border 



By KATAYONGHAZI 

Special to The New Yort Ttm^ 




Gulf of Omnn 



ZAHIDAN, Iran — Reza Ali says he 
has tired of waiting for peace in his 
native Afghanistan. One trip to 
Meshed, Iran's second-largest city, 
could have secured his future. 

But the ambitions of the 21-year-old 
Mr. Ali were dashed by a life sentence 
for drug smuggling. The authorities in 
Zahidan not far from the Afghan bor- 
der arrested him last month and found 
^hat he had swallowed 15 plastic- 
wrapped packs totaling IVi pounds of 
heroin before making the trip. 
< "His pale complexion was typical of 
the hundreds who traffic narcotics ini 
this manner," Mahmoud Tayerani, a 
prosecutor's assistant, said of the ar- 
rest that led to Mr. Ali's apparent, 
confession. "In Meshed, the heroin' 
would sell for nine times its street; 
value here." 

Drug trafficking along Iran's border 
— the chosen thoroughfare of smug- 
glers in the "Golden Crescent" stretch- 
ing across Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
Iran — is thriving as a result of the 
chaos of the long-running Afghan civil 
War, the area's uncontrollable borders 
and widespread poverty. 
, In response, Teheran's Islamic revo- 
lutionary Government has made the' 
trade a major front in its stepped-up 
campaign against "bands of sedition- 
aries" in eastern Iran three years after 
i|ie end of its war with Iraq. 

Iran's Disciplinary Forces, known 
by the Persian acronym NAJA, have 
faced off here against the Baluchis, the , 
fiercely independent tribal people of 
traditional Baluchistan straddling 
jran, Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
4 The 1.5 million Baluchis in Iran are 

mainly Sunni Muslims, not Shiites like 
most Iranians. Baluchis engaged in the 
highly profitable drug trade do so with 
the blessing of Baluchi clerics who 
)iave decreed its "Islamic legitimacy." 

Iranian officials have declined to 
give figures of casualties on both sides, 
though they are believed to be substan- 
tial. About 1,600 smugglers and^l5,000 
addicts were arrested during a Sep- 
tember crackdown. Seventy-three traf- 
fickers convicted by revolutionary 
courts were promptly executed. State- 
run newspapers have reported a yearly 
average of 600 executions nationwide 
since the death penalty for smugglers 
Was implemented in 1988. 

Nature a Collaborator 

\ A band commanding fear and fame 
is led by 36-year-old Nur-Mohamad 
Naroi. Locals like to exchange stories 



of his riches; for his fifth marriage he 
supposedly bought a child bride for 
$200,000. 

A primary source of the narcotics is 
the fields of poppies along the Helmand 
River in Afghanistan, which are se- 
cured by guerrilla commanders or 
their opponents, Afghan Government 
troops. 

! "The walls and barriers get washed 
away with the rain," an officer ex- 
plained, adding that "the Baluchis 
have nature as their collaborator." 
!' Zahidan's freewheeling business cli- 
mate is strained daily through a varie- 
ty of official intimidation tactics, in- 
cluding commandos stationed at the 
bazaar square and public hangings of 
drug traffickers during morning rush 
hour. 

' The Baluchi representative in Par- 
liament, Massoud Hashem Zehi, re- 
cently accused the founders of Iran's 
1979 Islamic revolution of "irrational 
behaviors and aggressiveness" toward 
Baluchis in their anti-drug effort. 
; Officials said that in the 1970's the 
late Shah, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, 
reached an agreement with Baluchi 
clans in which drug smuggling would 
()e abandoned in exchange for cash 
Government l)enefits. 

But between 1979 and 1981, revolu- 
tionary courts in Zahidan meted out 
(larsh sentences, including executions 
iof tribal chiefs. That antagonized some 
;Baluchi clans, causing their migratior 
to Pakistan. Attempts at reconciliatior 
baluchis failed. 

The daily newspaper Ettelat report- 
<ed in January 1989 that narcotics con- 
fiscations rose from 1,600 pounds in 
1975 to 112,000 pounds in 1985. 
. Iranian radio last year put the num- 
iber of addicts at 800,000, an estimate 
jdisputed as too low by doctors in Tehe- 
ran, Meshed and Zahidan, where drug 
abuse is rampant. 

.NYT 12/24 



The Russian Federation and 
other republics within the new 
Commonwealth of Independent 
States have agreed to honor all 
agreements made by the old Sovi- 
et government, including the ones 
On Afghanistan. 

Rocky Mountain News Jan. 6. 1 992 
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The following is taken from an ACTION MEMORANDUM ON AFGHANISTAN prepared by Barnett 
R. Rubin for the Int'l Negotiation Network Consultation at the Carter Center of 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, January 15-17, 1992: 

Finally, all of these other efforts [to reconcile Afghan society into a viable 
state] will go for nought without a program of assistance aimed at helping the 
Afghan state & society create an economic system that both sustains them & makes 
the state accountable to society. The simplest thing a future government might 
do would be to invite multinational corporations to upgrade the technology in the 
natural gas fields, develop new products & markets for the gas, & explore & exploit 
other parts of Afghanistan's vast mineral resource potential. Such measures might 
provide a quick fix for the state's fiscal crisis, but they bring with them great 
political risks. As shown by not only Afghanistan's past experience but that of 
countries as diverse as Iran, Nigeria & Zaire, a state dependent on a single ex- 
tracted export can develop symptoms of gigantism & unaccountability . The ruler 
enriches the state & himself from his deals with those whose technology extracts 
the wealth, not through negotiation with his own people. The end is often 
corruption & collapse. 

The overall problem, as pointed out by Afghan anthropologist Ashraf Ghani, is to 
create institutions to make the Afghan government accountable to its own people 
for the use of foreign aid & create a fiscal basis for the state that links it to 
the society. This will decrease the risk of a descent into armed conflict over 
access to the resources provided for reconstruction, a real possibility which has 
already happened in some pockets within the country. For instance, noting that 
the key problem of agriculture in Afghanistan is water, Ghani has suggested the 
establishment of water management institutions subject to councils elected by all 
those using water from a common river basin. Similar councils could be set up 
to regulate the use of pasturage, especially if, as Ghani also suggests, the int'l 
community helps the Afghan nomads (about one seventh of the population) turn their 
pastoral economy into a commercial enterprise supplying meat & dairy products to 
their pasture-poor neighbors throughout the region. 

At this point the problem of making & sustaining the peace shades off into that of 
development. This development will occur in a region whose entire economic & 
political structure is liable to be transformed by the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union. Afghanistan could become the center of a free trade zone including Pakistan, 
Iran, Turkey & Central Asia, or it might become the nucleus of a vast arena of 
conflict recalling the hundred-years war leading to the formation of the European 
state system. There are limits to what those outside this region can do to affect 
this process. But when we are tempted to ignore it, we would do well to recall 
the words of Moh'd Iqbal, the poet philosopher who invented the idea of Pakistan: 

Asiya yak pikar-e ab-o-gel ast; 
Mellat-e Afghan dar an chii del ast. 
Az gashad-e-u gashld-^ Asiya; 
Az fasad-e-u fasad-e Asiya. 

"Asia," he wrote, "is body of water & mud," the substances from which God created 
mankind. "The Afghan nation is in its midst like a heart. From its good fortune 
comes the good fortune of Asia; from its corruption comes the corruption of Asia." 
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AFGHAN ECONOMIC CRISES: THE SOVIET CONNECTION by M. Siddieq Noorzoy, Emeritus 
Professor of Economics, 

The US-Soviet joint statement of 9/13/91 on Afghanistan and the 11/16/91 joint 
communique by a delegation of some of the mujahideen groups & the former Soviet 
government in Moscow left an important aspect of Soviet-Afghan relations untouched. 
Over the years, the former Soviet government supplied more than arms to Afghanistan. 
To serve their own & their client's needs, the Soviets printed excessive supplies 
of Afghanis, the Afghan currency, & flooded the Afghan economy. The obvious results 
are hyper-inflation - prices reportedly are rising at the rate of 500% a year - & 
the over 22-fold depreciation of the Afghani in terms of the US dollar. The 
current economic crises in Afghanistan can be directly attributed to Soviet eco- 
nomic policies toward Afghanistan & their acceptance by the Kabul regime. 

Ironically, the former Soviet economy & now the economies of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States suffer from similar conditions of hyper- inflation & foreign 
exchange shortages, albeit for entirely different reasons. However, this caused 
the former Soviet government to demand US dollars from Afghanistan for payments 
for imports instead of the traditional practice of accepting Afghanis or Rubles - 
which have been subject to rapidly declining values, with over 1200 & 100 to the 
dollar respectively. 

War time conditions in Afghanistan have resulted in drastic shortages, especially 
from the farms. But it is clear that the conditions of hyper-inflation leading to 
extreme consumer hardships, particularly in Kabul & other urban areas, & the foreign 
exchange crisis in the country as a whole are the results of uncontrolled increases 
in the money supply. 

Historically, the experiences of other countries show that such hyper-inflation & 
foreign exchange shortages cannot be controlled by the usual tools of monetary 
policy without a major currency reform. In Afghanistan what is needed is a whole- 
sale substitution of the present currency with a new currency guaranteed by a new 
government with the help of the IMF & the World Bank. 

Despite any political agreements for the resolution of the military & political 
problems in the country, the current economic crises will continue to worsen with- 
out a currency reform. No new government can function under the present conditions. 
The sooner this problem is taken under advisement, the sooner the situation could 
be reversed. Without currency reform, refugee resettlement & reconstruction in 
Afghanistan will be impossible. 

* * * 

REFLECTIONS ON THE NATURE & CAUSES OF THE WAR by Paul Overby. Paul Overby spent 
most of 1988 in Peshawar & inside Afghanistan; his book Holy Blood is a personal 
account & interpretation of the war. He imagines this piece as a proposal against 
which Forum readers can match their own experience. 

» 

Current opinion seems to be that the Afghan war is no longer a war of ideology & 
has become a war of tradition. "De-ideologization" & "re-traditionalization," the 
terms associated with this interpretation, come from Olivier Roy & the 2nd edition 
of his important book, Islam and Resistance . I would like to suggest that the 
war was never particularly ideological & that the description "traditional'* masks 
fundamental changes that are anything but traditional. 

Not surprisingly, Roy, the leading scholar of the war, has had a major role in 
shaping these interpretations. In the 1st edition of Islam & Resistance , the war 
was seen (among other things) as a conflict between communism & what Roy called 
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"Islamism." ^ Islamism, a type of "fundamentalism," is a revolutionary religious- 
political ideology whose Afghan version grew up in the 1960s under. the direct in- 
fluence of the Muslim Brotherhood. Islamism turns religion into politics, rejects 
the existing setup as corrupt & aims for a Koran- based ideology that will rival 
both East & West. 

The earlier Roy apparently saw in Islamism the hope of the Resistance & of Afghani- 
stan since it held out the possibility of finally unifying the Resistance & the 
country. The hollowness of that hope was revealed by the Soviet withdrawal in 
February, 1989. In March, the mujahideen failed to take Jalalabad; as spring 
turned into summer the Afghan Interim Gov't still refused to jell; & in July a 
number of Massoud's allies were ambushed by a Hezb Hekmatyar commander in Takhar, 
The removal of the Soviet bogeyman threw into high relief the already-existing 
fissures among Resistance groups. 

The Soviet withdrawal exposed the real nature of the conflict. It became clear 
that their invasion had not been an attempt to grab land or punish Islam, but pri- 
marily an armed intervention to support a friendly gov't that was involved in a 
civil war over the shape of Afghan society. As Frances Fitzgerald said of a 
parallel war, "The Vietnamese. . .were engaged in a struggle to create a nation & 
to adapt a largely traditional society to the modern world. By backing one con- 
tender... the United States was. . .entering into a moral & ideological struggle over 
the form of the state & the goals of society." ^ g^t there was at least one 
great difference between Vietnam & Afghanistan: the Vietnamese communists had 
a much clearer idea of the society they wanted to create. 

* * * 



When I was in Peshawar in the summer of 1988, Anwar Khan of the University of 
Peshawar told me that Afghanistan had been lost by the intellectuals & was being 
won back by the farmers. In this sense, February 1989 was not a vindication of 
the forward-facing Islamists (who, according to Roy, were revolutionary city types 
naturally at oddS with old-fashioned mullahs & ulama religious scholars), but a 
triumph for the querulous, honor-obsessed, narrow-minded, tax-hating traditionalists 
of the valleys & villages. In the war between old & new, (the revised) Roy was 
right: old was indeed winning. 

At this point, the conservative nature of the war seems beyond dispute; we can 
wonder how anyone thought it was "ideological." The fighting started, of course, 
as a violent protest against radical reforms; it was essentially reactionary. 
Inside Afghanistan the average mujahid foot-soldier is a hard-handed farmer who 
could care less about policy points being made in Islamist bureaus. The real 
center of gravity has always been inside Afghanistan, not in Peshawar; it's just 
that, apart from a few big-name commanders, "inside" never had a voice or anything 
to say. As Naeem Majrooh says, the success of the Resistance has been military: 
the failure of the political side & the relative unimportance of the political 
leadership in Peshawar are shown by its extreme fragmentation. In spite of its 
fragmentation, the military side could succeed by sheer doggedness. (And because 
It was m pursuit of specific, usually short-term, objectives.) 

The war was founded in Islam, & for the most part Islam is not progressive "The 
most conservative expressions of society are ordinarily religious," as Gary Wills 
says. ^ (Islamism, like liberation theology, is an exception.) When I went inside 
Afghanistan in 1988, the Islamic ribs of the war were always visible in Peshawar, 
Islam had gained new currency among former liberals who were now seeking favor in 
the eyes of the fundamentalist parties. 

The war was conservative; the fundamentalists or Islamists were only hitchhiking on 
the war. The real religious impulse was not & is not fundamentalist. It is tradi- 
tionalist. The old time religion that most Afghans want is not the gleaming, 
threatening Islamist version, but the comfortable, custom-encrusted kind that they 
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The Islamists inherited the mantle of resistance by default at the time of the 
Saur revolution. All the other leadership groups had eliminated themselves. The 
ineffectiveness of the regimes associated with Zahir Shah & Daoud & the failure 
of the constitutional period had seriously weakened the whole establishment: king 
& royal family, allied groups among the sufis & ulama, westernizing liberals. The 
Islamists, & the Islamists alone, were not touched. The Islamists raised the cry 
of "Islam in danger!" & fought the PDPA in the streets of Kabul. Although their 
ideas had never been shown to have any popularity among average Afghans, the Is- 
lamists became leaders by default. Even then, they made little progress in winning 
hearts & minds. When Professor Majrooh polled the refugees in 1987, 71% wanted to 
see Zahir Shah run the country while the Islamist party leaders received ridiculously 
small support, on the order of 1%. ^ 

A prerequisite for the radical modernization attempted by the PDPA was national 
unity & after the Saur coup, power was sharply centralized. When Saur was rejected, 
centralization was also rejected. In the jig-saw puzzle of the liberated areas, 
the broadest area of common command is probably the northeastern area under Massoud, 
& cohesion even within this territory of cooperating Jamiat commanders is shaky, 
according to some sources. ^ 

Underlying all this is a disconcerting Afghan f ractiousness. No nation is without 
disagreements, jealousy, social schadenf r eude , but it seems to me more common 
among the Afghans. Their incredible bickering, stomping off & prickly separatism 
are not an illusion. Even faced with the ugliest enemy anyone is ever likely to 
have, the Afghans failed to work together. 

According to those who have had the most direct experience with the country, it 
seems that the basic unit of loyalty is geographically rather small - what Roy 
calls the qawm . Each village has its powerful men; these men have cliques made up 
of relatives & others; in a small village virtually everyone would be related 
somehow. I assume that Afghan society is made up of groups like these, the folks 
from the family who live within walking distance. And if this is true, the loyalty 
to some larger entity that is probably necessary to a modern political economy is 
simply not there. There is no country to modernize if there is no country because 
nobody cares. 

* * * 



The conflict in Afghanistan is over particular issues, of course - whether girls 
will be taught along with boys, who controls the land in a certain corner of a 
certain valley - but I believe that the depth of emotion (the political emotion) 
that has fueled the 13-year war goes straight down to the larger conflict. The 
war is like a volcano along a continental rift: the volcano is only a symptom of 
an underlying pressure between continental plates - a symptom of a conflict in 
Afghanistan between two basic forms of society. Modern & Traditional. The enormous 
friction between these two modes of existence feeds the emotion that made the 
jehad. The plate of Tradition is being subducted, run over by the plate of sci- 
entific-technological Modernism. 

The Afghan world is divided in many ways, but this conflict between Modern & 
Traditional is the most fundamental &, in my view, the basic cause & dynamic of 
the war. Between the two styles of culture, one has seductive luxuries, over- 
whelming military power &, at its root, the virtually magic ability through science- 
technology to change the physical world. The other has - or had - a familiar 
place for its inhabitants in family, tribe & village; security in an unchanging 
world in which God stood at the center as the most unchanging. Traditional culture 
is behind, behind in everything that can be measured. And the rage to be equal 
is one of the most fundamental forces driving the developing world: the urge to 
be recognized, to have value, to have respect. 

* * * 
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So if the Old has been winning in Afghanistan, its success seems destined to be 
tt;mporary. Does this view suffer from an oucrageo.us Western bias? Consider the 
following: 

When I was with Mullah Naqeebullah in Arghendab in April, 1988, jammed into the 
back of a truck as we were making one of the daily location shifts to avoid enemy 
attention, I noticed the young mujahid next to me. He was watching a motorcycle 
pass us on the road. He followed it with total absorbtion. His mouth was slightly 
open. The look on his face was awe & admiration & desire. He wanted that bike. 
The power, the speed, the noise! He was no different from a 19-year-old kid 
anywhere. Between the donkey that would have done the same job of getting him to 
town & the motorcycle, there was absolutely no contest. 

The look on his face, so immediately comprehensible, so hard to quantify, said it 
all. That look is the impact of Modernity. The effect is total & pervasive & 
enters society's pores like desert grit in a storm. Diesel engines, video cassettes, 
electric lights, public health with shots, pills & surgery, plastic sandals - the 
Modern pressure is ever3rwhere. 

The Modernism represented by the Western liberals, the communists & the Islamists 
failed in Afghanistan - each in its own way. The PDPA is doomed; the liberals 
discredited; the reformist fundamentalists (a fine contradiction!) of the resis- 
tance are without real influence. In spite of that I do not believe that Modernism 
is dead. Science, technology, secularism, the money economy, intensive contact 
with other peoples 6e lands are forms that will prevail. Delays will occur but 
the change, it seems to me, is inevitable. That is the irony & sadness of the 
war; it is an incredibly valiant attempt to stop the inevitable. 

If it began as an effort to prevent change (in the minds of the farmers) or to re- 
direct change (in the minds of the Islamists), the war has now itself become the 
main engine of change. The country has been broken up in the mill of revolution & 
war. Afghanistan is between the the two worlds & is being torn apart between them. 
The present situation is that the main powers in the war neither completely reject 
nor completely affirm Modernization. The fundamentalists who want science with- 
out skepticism & material comfort without corruption don't seem to realize the 
contradictions. That to get everything they want, the pace of events will funda- 
mentally change, relations between people will change as objects take over, every- 
thing will change. 

If the state of constantly-being-split is typical in Afghanistan, & I think it is, 
there may be very little chance of holding the country together. Afghans have not 
decided what they want & they will not stand for being told what that should be. 
They will fight if someone tries to tell them yet somehow they must find it. Maj- 
rooh said, "There is a way back to the lost shores of our existence: it leads 
straight through hell.*' 7 

Paul Overby 
Portland, Oregon 
December, 1991. 

^ Although I only realized the central role he had given Islamism when I read the 

2nd edition. 
^ Frances Fitzgerald, Fire in the Lake , 8-9. 
3 Garry Wills, Re agan's America; Innocents at Home , 382. 
^ Afghan Information Centre, Monthly Bulletin , Peshawar, July 1987. 

5 Like Shah Makhmood Miakhel of VOA. 

6 As Eqbal Ahmad & Richard J. Barnet comment in "Bloody Games," in their New Yorker 
piece, "The basic split in Afghan society is not between capitalism & Communism 
bu^ b*=^tween traditionalism 6t modernism." April 11, 1988, p. 27. 

7 Majrooh, quoted in Michael Haller, "Die Fuehrer saeen Zwietracht unters Volk," 
Die Zeit, #40, Sept. 30, 1988. 
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CONSOCIATIONALISM & AFGHAN POLITICAL ORDER 

The following is extracted from an article by William Maley^ 
Lecturer in Politics, Univ. College, Univ. of New South 
Wales, Australia. The article appeared in AFGHANISTAN 
INFO #30, September 1991. Prof. Maley is concerned with 
what sort of constitutional order might best assist Afghani- 
stan in the long run. He discusses several models but 
favors the following: 

This brings us to the third and from my point of view most interesting model, 
namely that of consociational democracy. The consociational model owes its origins 
to the work of the Dutch political scientist Arend Lijphart, who has been concerned 
to identify the structural attributes which have contributed to political stability in a 
number of deeply divided European societies. The consociational model has four 
major elements. The first and most important is government by a grand coalition of 
the political leaders of all significant segments of the plural society. The second is 
the mutual veto which serves as an addition protection of vital minority interests. 
The third is proportionality as the principal standard of political representation* 
civil service appointments and allocation of public funds. The fourth is a high degree 
of autonomy for each segment to run its own affairs^. 

The consociational model has had a number of successes to its credit, most 
notably Switzerland, Belgium, and The ^4etherlands, but it has also had some just as 
notable failures - most spectacularly Lebanon^. These failures have led to a number 
of specific criticisms of the model which are worth mentioning at this point. A first 
criticism is that it is of limited relevance to so-called *Third World* countries^, but 
given the diversity of the 'Third World', this it not a very satisfactory line of 
inquiry. A more developed argument, put forward by Brian Barry, is that societies 
deeply divided on ethnic lines are unhappy candidates for consociationalism: «if 
there is to be a leadership of an ethnic group that is not in constant danger of 
being undercut by challengers, it must inevitably be seen to be taking up an extreme 
position in defence of the group's interests This, however, assumes a particular 
kind of mechanism for the acquisition of leadership status, which may not apply in 
all cases where ethnicity is the basis of deep social divisions. 

A more serious criticism of consociational democracy is that it seems to 
presuppose the existence of elites which can form a grand coalition, and does not 
properly address a situation in which significant segments of a plural society are 
governed not by individual leaders but by collective institutions such as a «shura» 
or «jirgah». As Donald L. Horowitz has written, theories «that rest on elite initiative 
must include variables related to group structure and competition, for these constrain 
the opportunities for interethnic elite relations Here the mechanics of bringing 
together different social groups to engage in a process of political leadership for 
society as a whole may be awesomely complex. 

Finally, at a deeper level a major criticism of the consociational model is that 
in societies which are in the process of transition from cultural cleavage to merely 
cultural diversity, the imposition of a consociational model may have the effect of 
entrenching group identities which might otherwise have been slowly obliterated by 
a process of cultural homogenisation. 

What then does consociationalism offer for a country such as Afghanistan? 
First, it would make clear to a range of different groups within Afghan society that 
a new political order established through central instrumentalities of the state had 
something to offer them. Otherwise one might well find groups such as the Hazaras 
for whom the re -establishment of a significant central state could simply amount to 
a replication of patterns of prejudice by which they felt that they had been 
disadvantaged in the past. Second, a consociational system might well hold out the 
prospect of overcoming seme of the specific problems which afflicted public 
administration in Afghanistan in the 1960s, namely, the informal tendency of Tajiks 
to dominate the state democracy and of Pushtuns to dominate the armed forces - an 
imbalance which proved extremely debilitating in the mid-to-late 1970s when non- 
elite Pushtuns who felt that they were unable to secure promotion on merit because 
of their non-elite status moved instead towards radical politics and the kind of 
destabilising seizure of power which took place in 1973.^ 

A new consociational system could not be expected to work if it excluded 
particular groups from entire institutions. On the other hand if it ensured a 
reasonable balance of representation of different groups, then it might prove 
stabilising in a way that the practices of the 1960s did not. The specific institutions 
that consociationalism would entail would be a matter to be determined by individual 
actors, with Islamic principles an obvious point of departure for those seeking to 
design specific institutions likely to resonate with a large part of the Afghan 
population. Continued on p. 28 




Tin Mosques and 
Ghantowns 

A History of Afghan 
Cameldrivers in Australia 
By: Ciiristine Stevens 

Ojford University Press 1989. P. 372 
Book Review by Laila Saikal 
Tin Mosques and Ghantowns by 
Christine Stevens is a comprehensive 
chronok)gy of the history of early 
Muslims in Australia. It goes into 
much more detail than either May 
Schinasi's 1980 Afghanistan Council 
paper, ot Mk:hael Cigler's 1986 book 
The Afghans in Australia. The first 
wave of Muslims migration began in 
1860 when three Afghans were enlisted 
to accompany the camels for the 
Bourke and Wills expedition. As the 
British cokxiy was stretching further 
across inland Australia, camels and 
their Afghan handlers became instru- 
mental in the development of servk:es 
and cartage of necessities to isolated 
settlements in Australia's interk>r. 

Stevens sheds light on the spiritu- 
al, physical and social hardships which 
these pioneering men endured. She pro- 
vkies a rare alternative to the usual 
Ausralian history books where the con- 
tribution of Afghans to the develop- 
ment of inland Australia is either un- 
played or inaccurately portrayed. 
Strength is given to this fucinating 
book by the author's exhaustive re- 
search. Stevens has traced existing de- 
scendants of the original cameleers and 
utilized further informadon from local 
amateur historians together with news- 
paper clippings, letters and photogra- 
pl^. giving authenticity to the book. 

The cameleers often came to the 
Austalian cokxiy on a three year con- 
taa basis. They formed insular commu- 
nities called Ghantowns which coukl 
be likened lo ghettos. These settle- 
ments were isolated from the rest of the 
outback community. The Afghans were 
seen Isarbaric, immoral, pagan and un- 
clean" by most Europeans and aborigi- 
nals. Consequently, the early 
Australian marriages with Afghans be- 
gan with aboriginal women and half- 
castes or European women living "mar- 
ginal lives." The religious pnctk:es 
bound the Afghans into their tightly- 
knit Ghaniown communities. The ad- 
herence 10 prayer and their wearing of 
kmg ck)dies widi oirbans, dieir 

To page 28 
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LOOK NATIONAL PAPER is, according to 
its masthead, (right) , a semi-monthly 
newspaper now in its 3rd year. (Issue 
#35/ 10 pages in length, appeared in 
July.) Produced at the Gov't Printing 
House, it costs Afs. 20 a copy. The 
licensed publisher is c^bd-al-Baser 
"Pakzad. " 



The paper promises "humor, satire, 
cartoons." Articles appear in both 
Dari & Pashto, prose & verse, & range 
from one-liners to lengthy stories. 




A few ads (more promised for the future) , 

announcements, the inevitable movie star interview (Mina Kashi) , 
& a page of lost licenses & ID numbers round out the issue. 

I It 

rijuuK. j^g moderate in tone &, one may assxame, hopes to win 

a circulation war against the opposition in filling the reading 

public's needs for satirical commentary on current Afghan affairs 

C.J. Brunner 

_ Hoboken, NJ 

CONSOCIATIONALISM - Continued from p. 27 

In conclusion^ there are two points I should like to emphasise. First, there are 
great dangers in trying to link a consociational system with a presidential system, 
for presidential rule tends to place a member of one particular group in a privileged 
power vis-d-vis other groups, and this is rarely stabilising in a deeply divided 

society. My impression is that in Afghanistan there arc a considerable number of 
individuals who fear a «political settlements precisely because it might leave a 
particular individual from a particular group in a position of dominance. For this 
reason a consociational distribution of power might have much to commend it. This 
ties in with the final point that I should like to make. That is that there is little 
to be gained in hoping for the emergencce of a «Great Leaders. A «Great Leaders 
can all too easily turn into a 'FQhrer' who leads a society into barbarism of the 
kind which is the last thing that is needed in Afghanistan at the moment. What one 
needs is not a political structure which will allow a «Great Leaders to emerge, but 
rather one which will ensure that ordinary people rule wisely. It seems to me *that 
in this respect there is much to be said for the consociational model. 

2. A. Lijpharty Deaoeraey in Plural Soeiaties: A CoBparative Exploration. 

New Haven 1977, p. 25* For a more detailed discussion of the consocia- 
tional model in the Afghan context, see Amin Saikal and William Maley, 
Regiae Change in Afghanistan: Foreign Intervention and the Politics of 
Legitiaacy. Boulder 1991, pp. 161-165. 

3. See J. P. Entelis, «Hov Could Something So Right Go So Wrong?: The 
Collapse of Lebanon's Ethnoconf essional Democracy*, in F. Kazemi and R.D. 
McChesney (eds.), A Way Prepared: Eaaaya in lalaaic Culture in Honor of 
Richard Bayly Winder. New York 1988, pp. 216-240. 

Assertion canvassed in K. D. McRae, «Theorie8 of Power-Sharing and 
Conflict Management*, in J.V. Montville (ed.)» Conflict and Peaceaaking 
in Multiethnic Societies. Lexington 1990, pp. 93-106 at pp. 98-99. 

5. B. Barry, Deaocraey, Power and Justice: Eaaaya in Political Theory. Oxford 
1990, p. 135. 

6. D.L. Horowitz, Ethnic Groups in Conflict. Berkeley 1985 9 p. 574.. 

7. R.H. Magnus, «The Military and Politics in Afghanistan: Before and After 
the Revolution*, in E.A. Olsen and S. Jurika, Jr. (eds.). The Araed Forces 
in Conteaporary Asian Societies. Boulder 1986, pp. 325-3iC4 at p. 335. 

Afghanistan Info no 30, Septeabar 1991 
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abstinence from alcohol and haram 
foods, the foreign language spoken and 
unusual sexual segregation were just 
some of the factors building barriers 
between the Afghans and non-Afghans. 
Photographs of the nigged Ghantown 
dwellings, tin and mud mosques with 
thatched roofs with the nearby ablution 
pods, the graveryards. . . all draw the 
reader into this unique period of 
Australian history. Islam is clearly seen 
to be an integral part of these early 
Afghans' daily lives. Stevens has de- 
scribed the five piUars of Islam and 
how they were practised in the outback 
by these early founders of Islam in 
Australia. Rustic bush mosques sprang 
up wherever Afghans settled. 

Fasting was adhered to strictly, 
[even those who could not affoid the 
I time off work "continued to travel with 
camel strings across the burning out- 
I back." Islam was practised despite 
hardship and religious discrimination. 
jCXie instance cited by Stevens was 
I when Afghans were making wudu (ab- 
hition) in a pond and an outraged 
European shot and killed one of them 
for "washing their feet in drinking 
water." 

Unfortunately, some of the aspects 
I of the book pertaining to Islam are in- 
laccurate, for instance Stevens has re- 
ferred to the Afghans as 
*Muhammadans" rather than as 
Muslims. It has also been assumed, in 
I some instances, that Afghan tradition^ 
imd Islamic iraditioas are one and the 
|sMie, when in fKt this is not always 
die case. 
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PFDPLE 

Prof speaks on 
reconstructioa 
inAfehanistan 

By Telly Baron 
Aggie Sta£F Writer 

Although the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan ended over two years 
ago, the Afghan people still face dif- 
ficultiis in ^milding their country, 
according to a visiting economics 
professor who siKike at UC Davis on 
Thursday. 

M. Siddieq Noorzoy, a professor 
emeritus of econOxftics -from ^^ti- 
ford University, discussed "War, 
Peace and Reconstruction" in Af- 
ghanistan in the aftermath of the 
Soviet invasion. 

In 1979, the Sovi^ OBlcn{^lMib> 
lished a government in Kabul sym- 
pathetic to the line of the Commu- 
nist Party. In Noorzoy 's view, the 
KGB's involvwient in the invasion 
indicates that the U.S.S.R. "sub- 
verted the government o^t sov- 
ereign state." 

"The present conflict in Af- 
ghanistan has been going on for 
more than 13 years.. ..The Afghan 
people have been fighting (both) to 
force the Soviet army out and to 
remove the remnants of the Com- 



Following the invasion, the Sovi- 
et occupation army of over 100,000 
BMHi wag«d "pacification opera- 
\km" gainst the A^^n resistance 
movement, he said. 

Noorzoy maintained that the 
struggle continues for the Afghan 
p«&ple. 

"There are still Soviet advisers in 
Afghanistan....Soviet ambassadors 
(are still in power) and raids are still 
carried out," he said. 

I^orzdy atoo^fiated to the 
widespread damage inflicted by the 
war. "The war years have been very 
costly to both the people and to the 
country." 

According to Noorzoy 's research, 
population losses in Afghanistan 
totaled 1.7 million by 1978-79. Ad- 
ditionally, 5.5 million refugees have 
fled Af^l^istan as a result of the 
fighting. 

The war also crippled the Afghan 
infirastructure, Noorzoy said, noting 
flial ^ifeiiM^ i^p^M^ and roads 
were sevo^ tkai^ed. 

"Forty percent of the arable land 
is now unproductive," he said, and 
consequently, export earnings from 
agriculture have dropped dramati- 
cally. 

Noorzoy said reconstruction is 
necessary and urged a solution 
titePough peaceful means. 

The presentation was s|jonsored 
by the A^mSteiffiit i^isoci 'ition 
Network. 

The California Aggie 
Univ. of California - 
Davis 11/18/91 



Rasul Bakhsh Rais, Director of the Area Study 
Center at Quaid-e-Azam University in Islamabad, 
Pakistan, joins the Institute faculty this year as 
Quaid-e-Azam Professor at Columbia University. 
In addition to teaching a grsuiuate course cm 
"Political and Social Development in Pakistan," 
Professor Rais is currently revising a manuscript 
completed last year on state and society in 
Afghini^. ^mtative titte'ii mi^&<^ 
Under the Klw^^ lf^lf^i.»> 

NEWSLETTER of the Southern Asia Inst., 
■ Colum bia Univ. Fall 1991, Vol. 16, #1. 
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AJIB POPAL SAW THE FU- 

ture of street food, and 
Hts name was chicken. 
A refrigerator salesman in 
Afghanistan, Popal had come 
to the U.S. and was selling 
beef koftas — small patties still 
offered by some vendors — 
when, in 1983, he sensed a 
red-meat scare on the horizon. 
His solution: marinated chick- 
en thighs, grilled and 
chopped, served in a pita with 
lettuce, tomato, and any of 
four sauces. Messy? Of 
course. But toothsome, too, 
and only $2.75. Popal was the 
first to sell such chicken, he 
claims, and is still the best. 
"It is because of the seasoning 
I use," he says, "but that's a 



secret; I can't say; I'm very 
sorry." Popal's pushcart is 
part of the flotilla parked 
across from Radio City Music 
Hall, at Sixth Avenue and 
50th Street. 

m^t" 1)'* ht ' ■ ■ •- 'K.-r*t' 
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Bringing In '92 With Grand Plans 



Plans for worl4 . 
peace, or just td 
lose weight, in 
1992. 

Many who had ducked into Mickey 
Mantle's to escape the chill and glar- 
ing sunlight of the streets talked of 
wanting to lose weight or quit smok- 
ing. But not Mohammad Kamel Jalal- 
lar, a 30-year-old artist from Afrfiani- 
stan. who sat at the bar, sippin^ifei* 
while listening to Turkish folk songs 
on a Walkman with four packs of 
cigarettes — Newports, Marlboros, 
Parliaments and Dorals piled in 
front of him.^Qiflrsiftoking? Ne¥ilf;»* 
he said. "I like to smoke many 
brands." He had no New Year's reso- 
lutions, but happily predieted mm 
peace for 1992. 



King's men 
busted at 
Kabul rally 

Dozens of armed men bfdce up a 
rally of the supporters of the Conner 
long in Kabul, farcing tbem lo abas- 
doo a planned march near the presiden- 
tial palace and on lo die Soviet 
Embassy. 

About 200 counter-demonstrators 
forced die ISO pro-king demonstrators 
10 end tteb meeting one hour dker it 
had started. 

The rally was organized by Zia 
Khan NaiKiy, a itevard-eaaied US 
citizen. 

'Down with the regime. . . dis- 
solve liie KHAD (Afghm mm po- 
lice)' wNe sqbms of the large bmnen 



that Nasany had erected in a emai 
Kabul park. 

The internal security ministry had 
1^ permissioa to^^saeiy » hold 
the raUy. in line with the jovenunent's 
recent reformist polkies. 

A le^me eiBail diadaimed any 
responsibility for disturbing the rally, 
saying 'Whatever ha^iened during the 
rrily IMS not the government's fault It 
was between the civilians." 

Zia Khan is a strange man. He ap- 
peared to Mkiaui ia 1979, claiming to 
run a news agency firom a luxurious ho- 
tel in Islamabad. He visited Kunar 
Pravince, where he was photographed 
operating an anti-aircraft gun. Some 
Pakistani papen described him as a 
Mujahideen leader. 

He went lo Iran but was expelled. 
American embassy documents, pub- 
lished by Iranitft students who occu- 
pied die en^ii^ A«ai iMllift 10 ear- 
ly 1981. revealed diat Naneiy had 



been trying to pose as a leader of the 
Afghan resistance in order to muster 
tuppon. Many peof^ ampectwl him to 
be an agent of Western secret agencies. 

In the mid-80s. be started to pub- 
lish a paper n America by the name of 
'Afghan News.' In his paper, he ridi- 
culed the Mujahideen parties and sap- 
poned tte former l^. fie atao wae 
among those Afghans living in exile 
who were nying to form a government 
in exile. At one stage, diey were plan- 
ning a peace march to Kabul, deqriie 
the presence ot Soviet troops in the 
country. He has now surfaced in Kabul, 
and dei^ite being a cidzen of the 
United States of America, has been 
given permission to promote the return 
of the King. Nassexy told AFP he was 
r^iming to the US because there is no 
possibility of political work in Kibid as 
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Support for Afghan Further Education- 
(SAFE) is an NGO based in Peshawar 
which aims to increase the number of 
educated ^Milled refugees who will 
play a central role in the reconstruc- 
tion of Afghanistan. Begun in 1990, 
the SAFE program has been administiered 
by the Salvation Army in Pakistan, but 
at the end of 1991 SAFE was taken over 
by the Afghan Development Assn, a new 
Afghan NGO formed with the help of the 
Salvation Army. In 1990, SAl^E assisted 
8 Afghan students studying medicine & 
agriculture in Pakistani colleges; in 
1991, 11 students benefitted ft©ffl the 
program. For further information, write 
Afghan Refugee Information Network (ARIN) , 
18 Burs took Road, London SW 15 2 PW, UK. 




Rvunor has it that Pakistani 

officials have prohibited the export of 

water h\Jtfftklo&a,^ ht^m^Btm,. 



Another British NGO, Afghanaid, 292 
Pentonville Road, London Nl 9NR^reparted 
on its fruit tree project: 
FOLLOWING the success of last year's of two American aid workers in Zabul 
pilot fniittree sapling distribution project province in July. The ban is causing 
in the Panjsiir ftlley, 'Afghanaid las " 
doubled the niitttber of saplings planted. 
Four thousand nine hundred and eighty 
six saplings were distributed in 1 990 (see 
Newsletterno8):thisyearafurther 11,390 
apple, peach and apricot saplings were 
planted by 973 farmers. 

Housing remains the principal 
concern ofroany Imiers in the PaRiihir 



AFGHAN COMMUNIiy CULTl^^L . f JECT 

World Circuit Arts ff^egent , in coopera- 

tion with Afghan associations in London, an 
Afghan Arts Festival from March 21-April 12, 
1992. The Festival will open with a Nawroz 
party on 3/21 at Acton Town Hall. Most of 
the Festival events will take place in 
Hounslow & Ealing because of the large Af- 
ghan populations there . 



serious difficulties to the aid agencies 
that operate cross-border from Pesha- 
war. In Afghanaid"s case it has meant 
that Project Officers have been pre- 
vented from visiting project sites at a 
crucial time in the agricultural calendar: 
if^fheat Si^ rs fttJt delivered and dis- 
tributed to farsseiii before the onset of 
winter, no planting will take place this 
year. The benefits of the projects will 
th^foie be delayed for r2 momhs. At 



valley: traditional building materials, in the same time, evaluation of current 
particular poplar wood beams* lie in 
short supply because many were de- 
stroyed in aerial bombing or died when 
irrigation channels were destroyed or 
abandoned as people left the valley as 
refuge. <M#ost»ees remaining, many 
were cut down and istd as ftfewood. 
Forty thousand poplar tree cuttings were 
distributed to Panjshiri farmers by Af- 
ghanaid during 1 99 1 as a first step to re- 
placing these trees and providing for 
future housing needs. 



Aid bans 



Ej^^^ in Septetnber the Government 

ate aid personnel other than UN staff 
would be granted permits to cross into 
Afghanistan for an indefinite period. 
The measure seems to stem from a desire 
by the government to prevent a repeti- 
tion of incidents such as the kidnapping 



projects will not be carried out. so nec- 
essary adjustments and improvements 
in project design will not be made. The 
effects of the ban therefore will last well 
into next year. 

Efforts with other aid agencies 
to persuade the Pakistan government to 
lift the ban continue but have so far not 
met with any success. 

In an unrelated move the Shura- 
e-Nazar, the mujahi<teen sopervisory 
council in north-eastern Afghanistan, 
issued a one-month ban beginning in 
September on the use of donkeys and 
horses carrying inputs by NGOs on the 
Chitral route into Afghanistan. Al- 
though the ban was applied rigorously, 
some esseittJiEil supplies have been de- 
livered: Afghanaid managed to trans- 
port more than 20 tonnes of seed and 
fertiliser over the passes in the first 
weeks 6Ftefcte«er: M coYisignment of 
gabion wire for use in river-defence 
work has however been significantly 
delayed. 

It is not clear yet whether the 
ban was indeed lifted at the end of Sep- 

2 



Aziz Herawi, an eminent rebab & 
dutar player, will present a series 
#f cS^eerts, joined by tabla master 
Ailf Miia^atf & «^stc#I#gist John 
Baily. Also planned are film 
showings, workshops & educational 
programs for schools. Exhibitions 
will include photographs, Afghan 
artifacts & embroidery by Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan. 

For further information, contact 
Anne Hunt, World Circuit Arts, 
35a Station Crescent, London N15 
5BG. mii^ mi^mm^n^Oi Tax: 
081-809-5^* 



The Language Laboratory at the 
University of l^ckigan (Ann Arbor) 
offers broadcasts of news programs 
received via satellite from 

- ' around the 

world - 

including 
Afghanistan. 



tember. but even if it was. donkeys and 
horses remain in very shon suppl> . 

Fortunately the hiring ban ap- 
plies only to the northern route into 
Afghanistan. Considerable amounts of 
seed and feniliser were delivered b> 
Afghanaid into the eastern province of 
Wardak in September using the south- 
em pas.ses. 
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Volume 3 of CHRONIQUE D'UN TEMOIN 
PRIVILEGIE, Lettres d' Afghanistan 
de Serge de Beaurecueil was published 
by CEREDAF, 12 rue de Cotte, 75012 
Paris, at the end of December. This 
is the final volume in the series and 
covers the period from 1981-83 • 
224 pp.; 126 Ff. 

L'ASIE DU SUD-OUEST: AFGHANISTAN, 
IRAN & PAKISTAN by Firouzeh Naha- 
wandu, L'Harmattan, 1991. 190 pp.; 
110 Ff. 

"Wird Afghanistan zum Libanon 
Zentralasiens? by Monika Scherrer 
in ZEITBILD, 23/91, November. Pp.lO- 
11. 

BETWEEN TWO GIANTS: POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF AFGHANISTAN IN THE 19th CENTURY by 
Sayed Qassem Reshtia, Afghan Jehad 
Works Translation Centre, Peshawar, 

1990. 443 pp., photos, maps. 

PAST & PRESENT TRADITIONAL ASSEMBLIES 
IN AFGHANISTAN (in Pashtu) by Abdul 
Jalil Wajdi, Peshawar, 1986. 298 pp. 

SILENT SOLDIER: THE MAN BEHIND THE 
AFGHAN JEHAD, GEN. AKHTAR ABDUR 
RAHMAN SHAHEED by Moh'd Yousuf, 
Jang, Lahore, 1991. 106 pp., map & 
photos. (Also published in Urdu.) 

EDUCATION IN THE FUTURE SOCIETY OF 
AFGHANISTAN, report (in Dari) of the 
3rd seminar on the Future of Islamic 
Afghanistan, Cultural Council of 
Afghanistan Resistance, Islamabad, 

1991. 470 pp. 

POWER STRUGGLE IN THE HINDU KUSH: 
AFGHANISTAN (1978-1991) by Kamal 
Matinuddin, Wajidalis, Lahore, 1991. 
ix H- 377 pp.; maps, photos. 

MAKING THE MOVE - Repatriation of 
Afghan Refugees & FRONTIER ODYSSEY - 
Up the Khyber by Carol Rose for the 
INSTITUTE OF CURRENT WORLD AFFAIRS 
(the Crane-Rogers Foundation) , 
Hanover, New Hampshire. June & July, 
1991. 

RHETORIC & POLITICS IN AFGHAN TRADI- 
TIONAL STORYTELLING by Margaret Ann 
Mills, Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, a publication of the 



American Folklore Society, 1991. Also 
\fY Margaret Mills: 

Oral namtive in Aighanistan : the individual in tradition / Marcaret A 
Mills. ~ New York ; London : Gailand, 1990.. — 484p : ill.l map 24cm 
— (Harvard disaerutions in folklore and oral tradition) 
Bibliography: p473Ug4 ' 
ISBN 0-8240-2871^ : No price 

1 Ti 2.Sr: Harvard dtsMrutioiu in folkJore and oral tradition ypoik Utcntun 4 
AfgbMoistMa B91-18624 



AFGHANISTAN: THE SYNAGOGUE & THE JEWISH 
HOME, edited by Zohar Hanegbi & Bracha 
Yaniv. Part of the Survey of Synagogues 
& their Treasures, Jerusalem Index of 
Jewish Art, Center for Jewish Art, The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1991. 
220 pp., illus. $100. Available from 
Ita Aber, 1 Fanshaw Avenue, Yonkers, NY 
10705. (914) 968-4863. 

HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF AFGHANISTAN by 
Ludwig W. Adamec, #5 in a new series of 
Asian Historical Dictionaries: 

392 pp. map 1991 91-31544 ISBN 0-8108-2491-4 $39.50 

SCARECROW PRESS, INC. 
P.O. Box 4167, Mctuchcn, NJ 08840 
908-548-8600 • 1-800-537-7107 

This is a concise reference source lisring important 
events and personalities, geographical, cultural, and 
political data, and a wealth of information of interest 
to the general reader as well as to the serious student 
of Afghanistan. 

The work is divided into five parts: introduction to 
Afghan historv', dictionary, chronology, selected 
bibliography, and an appendix with genealogies of 
major tribes and ethnic groups and important 
families. 

Copies of AFGHANISTAN 1989 IN SOCIOLINGUIS- 
TIC PERSPECTIVE by Jadwiga Pstrusinska, 
a study focusing on state power & Afghani- 
stan's ethnic minorities, is available 
from the Society for Central Asian Studies, 
6 Elm Bank Gardens, London SW13 ONT, UK, 
for ips. 

AFGHAN JOKES & PROVERBS, compiled by Dr. 
MohM Aziz Seraj , Vantage Press, 516 West 
34th St., New York, NY, 10001, 1991. 
ISBN: 0-533-08895-X. 37 pp. 



Trading Cards 




The Rise and Fall of toe S oviet Vhioh 
A boxed set of 36 cards, 3" x 4" 
ISBN 1-56060-146-9, $9.95 and 

Drug Wars Trading Cards, 

Eclipse Enterprises, Post CXfice Box 1099, 

Rmstville, California 95436. 

Cards featuring Afghanistan 
appear in both sets. 
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f ^ffeU^ ^/^^ f INDIGENOUS DOMESTIC ARCH15E«8I«, • Szabo S Thomas 

XXIV + 264 pp., illus, biblio, index.; visw» . 0-292*70419-4. $80; ' - " 

v^if^f^i" anonymous architecture of America, which ranged from Pennsyl- 

I^if,.^ mid-west gasoline stations, coincided with the arrival of taerican 
architects in regions where anonymous architecture was the rule rather th^ Sf 

o"rto°a;th ^"'"'"'^ °' Pr«industrial spoieties.f^rm^rjy of Interest 

and'^enviro^rrt°''i '° recognized a,, ^^.tf^ ^sign! structural 

and environmental solutions to particular problems, ^a^is interest ^l»j*d at 
the time when many of the world's traditional building styles^ere d^^ina 

Se ch^oef tf °' architecture treated in thi, mh«0. m^r <^m,a^ 

o^^^es'thaf '°:r ^ h!:to°ri:ar ecord 

itslL:?tSi: SLrr\h: °' international architecture makes 

vmiform design concepts and 
industrial materials "moderni- 
zation" entails could wipe out 
the architectural variety in 
the countryside as it has al- 
ready done in many cities 
around the world. when local 
architectural heritage has 
been preserved deliberately, 
it is often spotty and arti- 
ficial. 



In this volume the architectu- 
ral examples follow an intro- 
duction which treats briefly 
the environmental, historical 
and demographic characteristics 
of the Afghan nation. This 
written summary is supplemented 
by a series of 12 general 
reference maps noting diagram- 
matically the geographic, 
climatic and ethnic areas in 
which the buildings occur. 
Each building type is located 
as to the region in which it occurs as is the 
slti© pf the sample chosen. 

The a«i^rs make a major division between "non- 




Village of flat-roof 

construction with 
nnassive stone walls 
in the Salan® 
Mountains nmr 
Taqma. 



sedentary sad "sedentary" dwellings. To their 
credit mare pages are devoted to the tents, yurts 
and huts of nomads and semi-nomads than to the 
more photogenic and more often studied permanent 
housing of picturesque agricultural settlements. 
The temporary and portable nature of the nomad 
buildings has meant that they are often neglected 
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in agricultural studies. 



The examples of sedentary dwellings range from the cave dwellings still existing 
in Bamiyan to the complicated multistoried mountainside settlements of Nuristan 
Throughout the book, written analysis of a domestic building form is supplemented 
with photographs and detailed construction diagrams, showing the process by which 
the buildings are erected. They range from simple reed huts to composite con- 
struction systems using wood, stone, brick and mud. 

Part three of the volume, "Buildings in Context," is based on research conducted 
by Prof. Szabo and his students from Kabul Universiry in the mid 1970s Four vil- 
lages employing differing architectural styles were investigated and documented 
in photographs and drawings. The analysis included the cultural context as it 
affected, or was affected by, the physical relationship of the buildings to each 
other and the uses of the spaces within the buildings. 

Although the actual construction system of building erection is well documented, 
the process by which the building materials themselves are manufactured, modified 
or gathered is treated more lightly. Not described are the tools and techniques 
IZZT^^^t ^l°th materials, nor the preparation of mud, stone or 

timber. These activities are actually an integral part of the complete construction 
process otherwise so well documented. Much of this work, along with the continual 
maintenance that many structures require, is accomplished by the family members 
themselves, or is the result of a long and demanding apprenticeship for skilled 
workers. This educational and resource-bound chain once broken may be impossible 
to restore in the countryside. 

With their examples, the authors illustrate the economic, material and cultural 
determinants that have created the styles. Changes in any of these factors will 
lead necessarily to changes in style and may make it difficult to maintain those 
buildings which still exist. 

This volume and an earlier work, TRADITIONAL ARCHITECTURE OF AFGHANISTAN by Hallet 
and Samizay, 1980, together produce a record of traditional buildings that few 
developing countries have available. This handsome, well-illustrated volume stands 
as a tribute to the builders who produced the architecture it illustrates. It is 
K It textbook on the appropriate use of indigenous materials for architects, 

both Afghan and foreign. 

Daniel C- Dunham 
New York, NY 



Dome construction 
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THE KABUL TIMES 



Popalatioa 
Rehabilitation 



It is an interesting su- 
bject that the istue of 
population be analyzed 
and studied briefly in Af- 
ghanistan, cooaidering 
the global problem which 
arises from rapid popula- 
tion growtii rate. The th-' 
irteen year long war in 
Afghanistan has left mu- 
Iti-sidedi and differently 
effected the normal gro- 
wth rate of population and 
has affected proportio- 
nately population distri- 
■bution. During the war 
years, substantial variati- 
on and serious demog- 
raphic differentials ha- 
ve emerged in the popul- 
ation pyramid, illustrated 
on the basis of the data 
collected in the first Af- 
ghan population, condue- 
^-ted — in^979. Due to en- 
ormous flow of migrat- 
ion and population displ- 
acement, especially am- 
ong the active population, 
ranging between age 15- 
40 years, a deep slope can 
be observed in the popu- 
lation pyramid, depicting 
a different shape in com- 
palisoQ with olher de- 
veloping countriee. Like- 
wise, fertility trend has 
been seriously affected 
and mortalty and mater- 
ial mortality as well as 
infant mortality rate ha- 
ve most likely, increased 
due to unfavourable so- 
cial, environmental and 
prevailing economic sit- 
uation in this country. 

Large migration flow 
and migration stream to 
foreign countries, contin- 
uation of mass migration, 
during the war years 
from war^tricken regio- 
ns to the city centres, se- 
paration of centres from 
the remote rural areas, 

destruction of •oonooiic 
stnictures such «i tnr- 
igitioB networies, ^bbim- 
leal facUltfe*, 'constructi- 
ons, and disruption of 
the ovor all publie tervw 
ices, destruction of relat- 
ively developed residen- 
tial areas^ disruption of 
population normal settle- 
ment and, ultimately, all- 



problem and 
of Afghanistan 

round socio-econrmic 
political, military crisis 
have been jointly operat- 
ing to affect basically the 
political, raiUtiry ^esrfsis 
ulation growth pattern. 

Likewise, considerable 
problems have consequ- 
ently emerged which ma- 
kes heavier the responsi- 
bility of the futoie 
respcoisible aufiNxMlt tn 
this country ,than ^ > 

_j}ther time. 

The growth rate of pop- 
ulation haa been accurat- 
ely estimated at the na- 
tion-wide level in this co- 
mef^ me m^m ye. 
ars. In 1979, the total po- 
pulation of Afghanistan 
was estimated at 14.551 
million with the annual 
growith rate of 2.9 per 
cent. It is just an estim- 
ated figure because the 
first Afghan population 
of 1979 was not. a comply 
ete census and most of 
the areas were not coun- 
ted due to environmental 
and newly emerging poli- 
tical disturbances. Conc- 
isely speaking, statisti- 
cal coverage was incomp- 
lete in the first population 
census and just an 
intelligent guess det- 
ermined the total pop- 
ulation on the basis of the 
first adhoc survey cond- 
ucted to test the prelists 
and questionaries in the 
field. An estimation of 
the UN recorded the an- 
nual population growth 
rate at 3 percent in Afg- 
hanistan. The internat- 
ional news agency re^ 
port of high infant and 
material mortality rates 
among the Afghan ref- 
ugees in neighbouring co- 
untries. Mortality rate is 
also high among those 
who are living in the . 
areas outside 
ella of the central gover- 
nment and the areas un- 
der dominant cofrtrol of 
opposition forces and 
amoog those who at- 
ay in remote areas and 
do not receive in time the 
necessary aids. This pro- 



blem has increased due 
to continuation of war, 
drought years,, mass mi- 
gration flow in certain ' 
parts of Afghanistan. 

AcMi^^ available 
figures over 1.5 million 
people have been killed 
during ^le war years and 
another 1.5 million have 
become handicapped and 
disabled. 

Moreover. '^wr flW-inl- 
Ilion Afghans are living 
in foreign countries, of 
only 2 per cent are 
staying in European co- 
ImtriA, under relatively 
mmm and better cond- 
itions. While the cond- 
ition of living is terrible 
in the camps of refugees 
in Pakistan and in Iran. 
Mothers and children do- 
not receive any assistan- 
ce. According to reports 
most of the children and 
their mothers are abduc- 
ted there. 

Purthermore, the war 
has had many other neg- 
ative impacts on the pop- 
ulation growth rate bdth 
quantitatively and quak 
itatively. * 

— The eisiH^cally ac- 
tive population or labour 
forces of the country, es- 
timated tfl 4 million per- 
sons, were mainly pushed 
to war and they were ba- 
dly affected as a result 
of the war n^j^Mvt im- 
pacts. 

Likewise, the labour fo- 
rce, ranging between age 
groups 18—40 years were 
forced from the two con- 
flicting sides to particip- 
ate in war, as a result of 
which the greatest death 
toll wee* toilicted on the 
young generatfon in tilii, 
country. 

— Brain drain w^t Up 
massively as a conseque- 
nce of the on-gong dev- 
astating war particularly, 
the educated, experts in- 
tellectuals, artists, schol- 
ar, university lecturers 
and craftsmen were for- 
ced to leave the country. 

— He normal process 
of educational attainme- 
nt both at professional 
and vocational institut- 
ions and higher educati- 
onal institutions have 
been seriously disturbed. 




WorfceiB iiaTe greaU 
mli iiL iri nilii ^ tt0 
MllfrMl wmom kit 

This matter can be too 
serious in case of those 
refugees who are passing 
and wandering aimlessly 
in foreign countries. It 
is the Islamic and nat- 
ional responsibility of 
every Afghan, particular- 
ly those who can play a 
major role in the process 

of settling .the exlmtlng 
entanglement, to show 
mercy to the innocent : 
people of Afghanistan ' 
and to find a logical way, 
irrespective of their per- 
sonal and clan interests, 
f ok" achieving peace and- 
stkbility in this country. 
We should not forget th- 
at rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of this co- 
imtry need a lot of time 
and reaching that oppor*'- 
tunity should not be pr- 
ologed at all under any 
pretext. 12/12/91 

cQocladed) 
mW.m Saait) 
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The KAM company of 
Afghanistan producing so- 
ft-drinks, commenced pr- 
oduction after a pause of 
three years, expending a 
sum of US $2 million for 
rehabilitation and rene- 
wal of its machineries. 

Producing five types 
of Boft-drinks— Coca Cola, 
Fanta, Sprite, Tonic and 
Soda Water, the complex 
has general laboratories, 
steam, syrup production 
and other relevant sect- 
ion. It produces 150 bo- 
ttles per minute. 

Temour Shah Surkh- 
abi, deputy-head of the 
company told our repor- 
ter that the company in- 
tends to increase prod- 
uction to a level of 120,000 
bottles per day so that 
it can meet partial requ- 
irements of the citizens. 
The fcompany employs 
100 workers who work 
in two shifts. 

The KAM has eleven 



JKAM eompaay started producii^g soft-drinks after a 

pause of three 



year* 



distribution outlets in di- 
fferent parts of the city 

and uses 40 vehicles da- 
ily to transport its pro- 
ducts to the outlets. The 
company's products are 
mainly distributed to the 
Kabul city and partially 
to some provinces. , 

The company pro^ipes 
its raw materials and 
'bottles from India, Pak- 
istan, Germany, the Sov- 
iet Union and Belgium, 
bottles from India, Pak- 
raw materials are*»pw>eu- 
red locally. 

The company, at the 
moment is faced with 
the problem of skilled 
technicians and workers 
to carry out the technical 
affairs and keep the ma- 
chines active. Currently, 
three Indian specialists 
are helping the company 
in training Afghan (SMf- 



res. 



An Indian specialist to- ' 
Id our reporter that the 
Afghans are bestowed 
with special abilities and 
talents, adding that they 
have learned a lot how 
to use new machines and 
within two or more we- 
el^' th€*e will be no nt- 
ed for their existence 
here, as the Afghan wor- 
kers now are fully fam- 
iliar with thailr eqtiip- 
ments. 

Dr. Mumby Wellson, 
president of the Bangkok 
Coca Cola company is 
also in Kabul. Commen- 
ting on commencement 
of production of KAM" 
company of Afghanistan, 
he said that Coca Cola 
has been produced for 
105 years and the syrup 
is now produced in 65 
«»unlf1es thrdf#ioat 1^ 



world. However, the Coca 
produced in Af^a. 

nistan, has a special taste 
and is of first grade, he 
pointed out. Because the 
KAM Company of Afgh- 
anistan once got the 
first place among the 
companies producing the 
syrup. The Company also 
received numerous med- 
als and awards from the 
central * ^i^ce of Coca 
Cola corporation. 

The main reason that 
your Coca Cola is recog- 
nised as the best one is 
the tasty and sweet wa- 
ter of your country. I 
wish the KAM company 
of Afghanistan further 
successes to gain further 
support of the Afghan 
people, he pointed out. 

A source of the comp- 
any said that all the 
expenses of the comp- 



anj' is provided b\ tlie 
family of Majid Zabull, 
an Afghan national cap- 
ital holder who ia the 
owner of the companv. 
The state has 25 pertont 
share and assists it inl 

^mm ' w ' oi ! f 

and sugar. 

Commenceiiieiit uf pro- 
duction by the KAM 
company was not help- 
ful in eiiiploynient of a 
number of workers and 
distributors but would 
hopefully strengthen tho 
national economy as well. 

The production of the 
company is sold at Afs. 
65 per battle u-hich is 
quite cheaptr than fore- 
ign companies rate. 

Established in 1971 v.i- 
th the initial capital of 
Afs. 81 million, the co- 
mpany has a capital of 
Afs. 3 billion now and is 
located in Darul-Atnan 
area. Kabul. 11V30 
(NaffiNi Kltuslinaslb) 



Soviet POWs fight o 
Mujahiddin side 



MOSCOW, 

Some SoATiet prisoners 
of war in Afghanistan are 
volaatoy fighting today 
on the Mujahiddins' side, 
Valeri Sldorov, a senior 
official of the Soviet sc- 
ientific-industrial counc- 
il, told a press conferen- 
ce in Moscow Friday, 
TASS reports. 

Claims that there arc 
some 300 POWs kept by 
the Afghan opposition 
are a bit exaggerated, sa- 
id Sidorov, who has just 
returned from Kabttl. he 
offered money to Muja- 
hiddin to securel the re- 
lease of one soldier, bat 
to no avail. 

He said there are about 
30-40 reti POWs left, oth- 
ers have settled down in 
Pakistan, have now their 
own families there and 
have accepted Islam. It 
is unbelievable, Sidorov 
added. 

Some 220-250 soldiers 
are considered to be lost 
in action, which Implies 
• most of them are dead. 
Sidorov said. 

The list of those miss- 
ing and POWa should be 
thoros^y chedEed once 



]Bp>re. The Afghans pro- 
mised to help, he added. 

The envoy has killed 
the hope^pl many Soviet 
mothers Who thought the 
recent talks with Muj- 
ahiddin in Mosow wotnd 
have helped to secure thf 
eir sons' release from ca- 
ptivity. Negotiations will 
be long and dl^e^ •^«' 
dorov thinks. 

The Mujahiddin, sho- 
uld not have pledged in 
Moscow to help return 
Soviet POWs since most 
of them are kept by field 
commanders in Afghanis- 
tan, who know that 
POWa are a valuable co- 
mmodity, aw>rdtai to 
the official. It ilW the 
Afghan president who 
ordered to buy out 7 So- 
viet soldiers, he disclos- 
ed, adding that it was a 
costly deal: 

Hundred* <oi thousands 
of dollars are needed to 
create a special fund to 
pay for the release of ^ 
Soviet POWs, Ruslan Au- m 
shev, president of Afgh- 
an veterans committee, 
told the press conferen. 
Only the Soviet president 
will have the right to use ^ 
the money, he added. X 




The KAM; Cmpsuiy producing' 4bevei1agieis. 
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RA pays keen attention to teenagers 

. , . realisation of «ie national 
Article One: programme for rendering 
In order to support and support to and take care 
take care of teenagers, of teenagew. 
a national commission is 3— Prepare detailed da- 
formed under the chair- ta on the guardianless 
manahip of Abdul Karim teenager* and guide the 
Shahdan. Chief Justice relevant organs for cre- 
«of «^ Republic of Af g- jtion of training and ca- 
hanistan. re centres tor ediKation 

Article Tw»: «f teenagers with the 

The commission is ass- cooperation of other st- 

igned to; «te ^n^^tsMmm 

1— Prepare a national 4— Adopt appropriate 

programime for rendering measurea with the 

support to and take care aansftance of other 

of the teenagers and pre- relevant organs for 

sent the same to the ensuranee of the health 

Presidcittiai <M^ect tor of <^ldr«n and raoihm 

subsequent aceompltohnu affected u * imM , *i 

cnts. the war. 

meaf ^~ ground for 5— Draw the attention 

ures for specifying sett- attraction of cooperation of the related organs to 

lement localities for the °' international J^gencies ensurance of required 11- 
guardianless teenagers 



President Najibullah 
has issued the following 
order on creation of a 
national commission to 
support and take etfir 
of teentfers in the cou- 
ntry. 

Taking into account the 
values embodied in arti- 
cles IS and 19 of the 
Constituton of the Repu- 
blic of Afghanistan as 
regardb healthy growth, 
ensurance of their health, 
training and education, 
of teenagers, especially 
those with no guardiatic 
as a result of the war. 
for prevention of deva- 
tion and crime* of tsen- 
agers. adoption of meas- 



es l^!^at» iAm ms- 
ons and factors leading 
the teenagers to malpr- 
actices through its sub- 
commissions and seek ef- 
fective ways to prevent 
the same. 



ArUele 

The Council of Minis- 
ters and other related 

organs are duty-bound to 
cooperate in realisation 
of the measures adopted 
by the national commi- 
ssion and provide the 
ground for implementat- 
ion thereof in their reap, 
eetive splMia* 



1A«s and cooperation am- 
ong the related- organs, 
the commission is assig- 
ned to prepare a regulati- 

on. 

Nailbtflali, Prcaideat af 
the BavnUb) nf AM^m 



particularly those who 
resort to violations, the 
are approved: 



especially UNESCO* 
UNICEF, ICaC and other 
world organisations and 
ioltiasted coumtrlcs for 



ving condition, education 
upgrading their talents 

and employmanl^ of lit- 
nagers. 



Artlala 

1— Por ensuring better 
order and cooperation, 
the eommiasion i^all fo- 
rm sub-committeea and 
a secretariate office. 

2— For bringing about 
harmonisation of aetivl- 




over best 




war 



ts and processes permit 
::r Rahul is undemteod t6 
have offered even new 
forms of lapproaeh la 
some cases. The liMtn 

as they put it, Moscow esident Najibullah ha* has now ceased to 

to withdraw its support embarked on such a path ^ ruling force in 
from the State of the which has rendered his society; It is next to 
Republic of Afghanistan opponents choiceless, ex- coalition of otijer 
and shift to the Mujahi- pect the option to pe- PoJ^**cal forces. Tht Na- 
ddin. It remained unci- ace, as. their, any other *»on*l Assembly hasbttfi 
Var whether Burhanu4d. attempt will .prove xnill- reactivwed after a pause 
in Itabani had co«« te tarism and hostilities who of 15 year, with ftiU 
Moscow- representing an have no supporter longer, authority and frea4om. 
established and legitim- • One ^uld not try ta Politi^ parties and or* 
ate political system or 1 conceal iSte tealittec: As gankw^n, wifh ^tln^ 
ff w Tanzims , that are much as the defendew nt and conflicting wayt 
m meir talks with the P^yinR not the least he> of the present regime of thinWing hiyt dmed 

Soviet authorities clearly* to Rabani himhelfaiid Hive got ^ of the *heir offices Kabul and in a position not let the 
indicates that efforts are ^'^ what he has asreed tontinuinv rwnfiirt ti%m have their awx Smm mt. u^m. • ^ .—..a. . 



The endeavours by the 
opposition seem to have 
come toa'^jj^ifiM^T ss 
they have failed to have 
their position and their 
line witi) vastly eh. 
anged international sce- 
nario which predominan- 
tly urges the hostile fo- 
rces' and antagonists' re- 
union, pow the Mujahi- 
doin delegation behaved 
in their talks with ihe 



'Soldier Troph^. 
contests begin 

The football contests 
of the "Soldier Trophy" 
was launched by the edu- 
cation department of the 
armed forces under the 
supervision of the foolb* 
all federation in the nat- 
ional sport stadium yes- 
terday. 

A concerned source re- 
ported that in the A-gr- 
oup, the football teams 
of army sport club. He- 
dayat. Eteyad. Habiby- 
ana and Pamir 
and in the B-group the 
football teams of Maiw- 
and, Kar.gar, Lalaha, Ar. 
iya and Tsarandoy sport 
club will meet in the 
first round of the comp- 
etitions in the Kabul- 
sport stadium e%«er>- day. 

.In yesterday's matches, 
Pamir team defeated Et- 
eyad team 2-9. 

The football teams of 
Kargar. Tsarandcy Lala- 
ha and Arlya will meet 
today. (BIA) 



under way in line "with 
the policies * which have 
no customer, in the mar- 
ket of politics any more, 
say. thelf* ^tnMftotr -Im 
ascending to power in 3 
monopolistic faAion and 
through T>eglecting the 
other political forces. The 
utterances by Burhanu- 
ddin Rabani in meetings 
with the Soviet diplom- 
ats brought to light that 
the meeting was inten- 
ded npt for searching 
new wiyeof accelerating 
the peace process in Afg- 
hanistan, but was baaad 
on i wetmi ^fnkfnf. 



to what he has agreed 
upon. Ignorant seemed 



contmuing conflict, the n»v« their qWc^ free pu- time go «waste. as a mo- 

militants of the other blicationa. The -iist wlU nfch or more hasremain- 

the delegation that ^ equally tired swiftly rm longer iSwe ^ iT^t^^Vnt T^i 

were not sent by. the too and have no eager- *>e8«n counting the able- Soviet-US aneement wlu 

people and the political ness to be the cannon .vementi of tbe peat- ich. does mean the'nra- 

forces. nor their decisi- fodder for an aimless ba^ tmmmmm&tuMm'-'''^-^- cUcal eeesation of war 

ons could be aweptable tt!e. This can- be attes- ^ but it is a step for flattl 

monopolistic fashion and; v the other ted to by the increasing ^Anyway, thoae faetkm ening the grounds for 

*u....-v .u. hand if those opposed come-over of hundreds <rf the opposition fMees peace, the people of Afi 

to the Najibullah-led st- of the opponents to the «» Jiwalltog acts ghan cherish, it is needl- 
ate had enough political side of iieace ' and the of Telinqifiah on the ess to sav that tbe du- 
wisdom and ability, they people. party of Ae Dr. NaJIbu- mps of arms of both the 
should have not over- are expec> sides can sufficiently fe- 
flown their own counts On the other hand, co- ted to sjet forth their ed the war for longer 
ry's territory to dtieiiiB of the opponents are visws and opinions in a periods. However, why 
th« issues of their own claiming that they wo- w^y thair daaire. Howe- this reality has been 
home with outsiders. ^ persist on the war ver it would an eMrcise forgotton that who is ki- 
ln the post-recbnciliatlon unless President Naitb- ''**^**y *nd a means of lied and what a goal this 
period and following the ullah ham zeliaquished P«*>"clty for the press bloodshed can meet. Why 
SovJei troop puU-out, Ka. his position. However -h- views are the this view, "the worst pe- 



Further, it seems disp> 
utable how have BuilHi' 
nuddin Rabani and his 
companions authorised th- 
emsehres to pimwipt. 



SovJ«| troop puU-ouCKs' bis position. However, 'h- " •^'^ ^^'^^w. me worse pe- 

bul vividly demonstrated ey have failed to make ^^^JJ^t^^^on and the prod- ace is preferable over 



its readiness always to 
sit for political dialogue 
with its political rivals. 
With its poUcy of nat- 
ional reooBcUIation, Pr 



it precwe what they mean ^ ^ pastp<4lc|es to best war".- is not turn, 

by the term of rellnqu- 4i«»cted m^to. 
iA. monopolism, egoism and 

negation of thi« or that - ' (M. M. Atual> 
Ai f^af tfaa Afghan. ^^/^O^ 

Istan-related devdopra^ „ , 

Neither the State nor 
33 its oppoatiton timas are 



Ceremony for New born hah 




When a child is bora 
he or she is washed drMs* 
ed and wtai^p^f a 
white cloth and tied witn 
a strip around his/her 
shoulders up to his/her 
ankles. Afterwards the 
midwife puts a piece of 
Burboo (a kind of dried 
plant) on the fire, (to ke- 
ep the baby safe from the 
Devil's harm). 

If the new baby is ^ 
boy. tife mid-^#^ sty 
"thanks God, ^ MM is 
a boy!" 

On the M*^ 4tm the 
parents have to name the 
new born baby, so the 
close relatives are lini^^ 
to the parents' home of 
the newly-born baby, 
for a tea party, or a feast. 
Many names are recited 
so that one of the namcft 
be accepted by the pare- 
nts. Then the father of • 
the baiy bi4ngs^ his vm 
in the presence of the gu- 
ests, and the Mullah prays 
and wh^spem hl» '.mmm-- 
in the presence of th gu- 
will be distributed to all 
the nd^hg^ewaws' faotwags. 



Tht Mullah aiso takes 
some money with a plate 
of Nokol (white round 
local sweet, covering seeda 
of apricots, peas or al« 
mond) wtih a handkerch- 
ief on it. This ceremony is 
held on the occasion of 
the sixth night of the neir 
born baby. Locally we 
call it Shab-i-Shash. 

One or two days before 
the party, the most close 
young girls gather in the 
house of the new bom 
baby. The girls put on th- 
eir fl«w Presses and wear 
Chadaris (veils) and ta- 
ke some Nokol in a handk- 
erchief in their hands." 
They keep the list of the 
guests in the n^nd. The 
girls knock on &kch d&e^i ' 
When the owners come 
out one of the girls hands 
him or her some Nokol 
and says, "Tomorrow you 
are iflvited in our house. 

Usually this ceremony 
takes place at night and 
continues till morning. 
But nowadays, it is held 
during the day for envir- 
tmm^tfa il problems The 



young girls play music 
and dances in turn, then 
a woman appears with a 
Iray on her head. In the 
tray she puts sweets and 
the new clothes for the 
baby, covered with a gr- 
een or red piece of thin 
cloth. 

The woman continues 
donclng. and each guest 
hands her mmig ' rmmy- 
and the woman puts the 
money on the tray and 
says: "give 100 Afs." For 
instance, the guests rep- 
ly "congratulataons". In 
this manner all the gue- 
sts offer some mosey wh- 
ich is alznost flta same as 
they received. 

Haii^sui^«4»alk (Bath 
"Of tentli iKjBh 

This means the tenth 
day bath o£ the new born 
baby's mother. 

On the occasion of the 
baby's birth, the parents 
hold another ceremony 
which is called Hamam 
Dah. In the morning of 
the 10th day, mid-wife 
takes the mother of the 
baby fc> the bathroom. 



She spends about thret; 
hours in the bathroom 
(Hamam) to take a bath, 
then the mother of the 
baby gives more money 
than usual to Hamami, 
and the mid wife ^- piitS 
(mustard seeds) in the 
fire and they believe the 
mustard seeds keeps clean 
and safe the human ba- 
dy. At noon the midwife 
takes the baby's m^l^i 
home. 

UsuaUy Hamam Dab 
(bathing on tenth day of 
birth) is a lunch 
party. There will be imi»- 
ic and dancing up to the 
afternoon. At this party 
also the relatives give 
money as gifts to the 
baby's mother. 
ChehU Goiez : 

(Invitation after the 
40th day of the new born 
baby). 

On the fortieth day of 
the new birth, the ehltds 
mother cooks some sweet 
round breads. She cut 
the centre of the big one 
and passes the baby three 
times through it. Then 



the breadwTTTIBe distrib- 
uted am««||, the neigh- 
bours. 

On the same day. the 
mother takes the bi||^<to 
a holy place where sh*- 
can find a ibig tree with 
its root out of the ground 
and so she passes the 
baby under the root of 
the tree. Then the mother 
of the child returns ho- 
me, after having her ba- 
th, the mid-^wife makes a 
long seven coloured silk 
strip, as long as the mot- 
her's height. The silk str- 
ip has forty ties, and she 
starts to cut each tie with 
scissors and says. 

"I cut your chehel..." 
until the last ties of the 
strip. 

Afterwards the 
wife takes some money 
and leaves the house. 

Then the mother with 
a baby iwill 'be invited to 
her relatives' houses wh- 
ich is called Chehela Gu- 
Tfljz, and w*ile leaving 
them she will receive gi- 
fts from her parent and 
relatives. 

11/30 



Majidi RPF off^^ best quality raisin 




to foreign markets 



I Mohammad N||lb 
Majidi 

Majidi Raisin Process- 
ing Factory (RPF) loc- 
ated in Kabul Industrial 
Parks, established in 1360 
HS at initial capital of 
Afs. 20 million and fin- 
al capital of Afs. 54 
million. 

The factory could raise 
the capacity of the proc- 
ess of the raisin 5 tons 
per hour, in this case the 
mcome of the factory re- 
ached 20000 US dollar in 
1370 HS. 

To further get inform- 



ation on work and acti 
vities of the factory, the 
KT reporter interviewed 
with Mohammad Najib 
Majidi head of the fact- 
ory which l^^p^eff^l^' 
here below: 

The factory processed 
and exported 2000 tons 
raisin according to int- 

ematio^'''-.':^tiiidM'' ■'■W' 
foreign countries . last ye- 
ar, in current year the 
factory has plan to pro- 
cess raisin 500 tons mo- 
re "than last yearrr 

He added the best de- 
sAets of Afghan r&^tn 
are barter and free mar- 
kets, Majidi Factory has 
-a^geweie* in the country 
and in London. USSR, 
Poland, Bulgaria and Cz- 
echosIovakia>ilH»e factorv 
import ghee, powder mi- 
lk, clothes matches, soap 
and equipments against 
export of raisin. 



- The Factory obtain ra- 
isin from Parwan, Kan- 
dahar. Ghazni and lid^, 
the raisin which we ob- 
tain from the above pr- 
ovinces have the best 
quality, the raisin of our 
country is the best comp- 
ared to all coumMa^ 
the world. The reason 
could be the fine weather 
and good climate of our 



country. 

He further added they 
desire te-«ii^ctt a large 
quantity of raisin to for- 
eign countries and to »tt- 
the attention of fo- 
reign countries. We wish 
to have commercial rela- 
ation with other countr- 
ies as well, the factory 
is member of "Industry 
Association" and haf^fi^ 




Workers ol Majidi ItilsiB Processing Factery. 
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ndered its responsibility 

One of the main thing 
for packing of raisin is 
having of equipments the 
factory could tackle this 
problem by cooperation 
of two Carton Making 
and Plastic Making Fa* 
ctories. because carton 
and plastic are the nece- 
ssary things for piu^l^^ff 
processed raisin. 

Carton Making Factory 
was established in the 
year 1364 HS with an 
investment of Afs. 20,787 
000 and started funct 
ioning in 1365 HS. At 
present 50 workers are 
On payroll. The produc- 
tion capacity of this fac 
tory is 2500 pieces cartons 
daily. The factory im 
port raw material from 
abroad. 

Besides its need th< 
factory can supply cart- 
on and plastic to other 
factories. 

At prefient 150 workers 
are working in Raisin 
Processing Factory, he 
concluded. 

(By Najla Masheed) 
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10/30 - Omaha World-Herald - The m 
stopped all military aid to the Af- 
ghan guerrillas as of 10/15, even 
though the US-Soviet cut-off pact 
does not go into effect until 1/1/92. 

11/5 - FT - Najibullah called for a 
cease fire. He said, "We have al- 
ready ceased fire unilaterally, but 
it seems that the opposition cannot 
hear us." 

- NYT - Ex-Kiiig Z^ir.Shah was stab- 
bed 'faf^?. 4a assailant po&img . as a 
jouc&alist. He was wounded, but act 
seriously, in the hand, mouth & 
stomach. The assailant, carrying a 
passport in the name of Jose de 
Almeida Santo Paulo, opened a package 
supposedly containing a gift. He 
drew a paper knife fro® it & lunged 
at Zahir Shah three times befeie ^ 
aides called in Italian bodyguards. 
No motive was reported. [The 11/12 
PT reported that the ex-King was re- 
leased from the hospital after being 
treated. ] 

11/11 - LAT - Burhanuddin Rabbani led 
a delegatioit #f i»i^aM<ieiltt to Moscow 
to discuss ending the war in Afghani- 
stan. (See articles on pps. 12,16 •) 




11/15 - AFGHANew s (Jamiat) - Electric 
power transmission from the USSR to 
Kunduz & Hazar was susp€i^€4- af ter 
the coup In Hoscom* Authorities in 
Uzbekistan & Tajikistan have told 
Kabul to negotiate a new deal with 
them if they want to keep buying power. 



11/18 - NYT - Najibullah called for wide- 
ranging peace talks in response to the 
joint statement issued by Moscow & Rabbani 
(see p.l3 ) which called for an undefined 
Islamic^ tev ' t in Afghanistan. M 
spokesman said the war would continue U 
an Islamic gov't excluded H|Hi|idilah 
the Watan Party. 

11/19 - KT - A new money & banking law 
to facilitate economic expansion in Af- 
ghanistan was approved by Da Afghanistan 
Bank, 

11/20 - KT - Sayaf & Gulbuddin denounced 

the Moscow-Rabbani statement as a tms- ''\ 

conspiracy against the mujahideen. 

- PT - The QIC announced Monday that it 

was willing to cooperate with the UN in 

facilitating the transfer of power in 

Afghanistan. 



11/26 - PT - Iran asked the UN to super- 
vise the. uafii^^e-fcti.. isMam af^a; large 
number of Afghaa refugees into Iran. 

11/28 - KT.- Gulbuddin announced that he 
would not^%ree the Sd^iet fCifi'^fe holds 
& asked other groups to follow suit. 
- Far Eaitfern Economic Review - The Soviets 
agreed to end all weapons deliveries to 
Kabul before the new year, as well as 
fuel deliveries for military purposes. 
Moscow may send negotiators to Peshawar to 
talk to Gulbuddin since Moscow's chief aim 
is the relfiiHi^ io£ Soviet POWs & Gulbuddin 
holds most of them. 

12/1 - PT - Rabbani rejected rumors that 
Iran had secretly arranged «ith Kabul to 
drop supplies into the Bamiyan area. The 
Iranians said the drop was at the request 
of mujahideen commanders in the area 
(see article on p. 6 ). 



11/21 - KT - Najibullah appointed a new 
commission to handle teenagers (see p. 35). 

11/22 - PT - Pakistan called reports of its 
involvement in the diversion of arms to 
Iran (see p. 14 ) blatant, false, fabrica- 
tions made by Israeli intelligence. 

11/25 - PT - The Soviet Union has speeded 
up the withdrawal of some 300 combat experts 
-/^ii'Om Afghanistan. 
- ACBM News Summary #4 - Pakistan's ban 
on non-UN foreigners entering Afghanistan 
from Pakistan eimt$|iues. 
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12/2 - KT - The Watan Party, in an 
effort to decrease its influence on 
the state press, will turn the daily 
Pay am , the Party organ, into a weekly 
journal. The monthly Watan magazine 
will become a quarterly journal. 
Regarding the Weekly News; 



The party created inde- 
pendent publieati«>n8 nn^" 
ich could promote tran- 
'.ition from unilateral mo- 
nopoly 4Bf the Watan 
Party over the nuMe me- 
dia towaxds a free press 
and freedom ol si«elit 
and this way started pu- 
blication of the "AJkhbari- 
Hafta" (weekly nei«irt). , « 

The expenses of the pu- 
blication totalling Afs. 
100 million per year was 
financed by the Watan 
Party. 

However, under condit- 
ions that tiisierstanding 
and dialogue among the 
Afghans got aupi«ated. 
the Watan Fai^ ded^ited 
that the weekly-news has 
achieved its tasks and 
contiiK^tton «#i%p^e- 
ation with its present 
attachment should be st- 
opped. 

The WaUn Party in 
the meantime expressed 
its readineis l@ h»nd over 
the puiblication previUage 
of the weekly to any 



official or private source 
ifMMed and way 
took another bold step 
towards removal of mon- 
opoly of the Watan Par- 
ty in the publicity sph^ 
ere to the interest of 
further deepening of de- 
mocracy in the country. 

The publicity and ext- 
ension department of the 
Watan Party Central Co- 
uncil which persistently 
guided the editorial bo- 
ard, of the weekly news, 
attributes the achievem- 
ents, of the same to a gr- 
oup of pdMty joumalfai^. 
However, it considers in- 
correct the irresponsible 
ai^ertions of nvttn- 
ebrs of the editorial bo- 
ard who by tr>-ing to 
gain ripatitioft ^or liera- 
selves misused the fr- 
eedom of the journal and 
humbleness of some oth- 
er members of the edito- 
rial board. portrayini; 
himself €ie editor-ia-(&- 
ief ol^wi^y.. iHA) 



12/4 - KT - Construction began on a 
project in Qalacha, south of Kabul, 
for the disabled. The Afs. 2b complex 
will have a 200-bed hospital, a clinic 
& a prosthesis-making facility & is to 
be completed within 4 years. 
- PT Pakistan urged the BwfitM'deen 
to adopt a positive plan for eoopera-^ 
tion with the UN & the OIC for a poli- 
tical settlement. Pak. Pres. Ghulara 
Ishaq Khan urged the mujahideen leaders 
to approach the POW issue from a hu- 
manitarian point of view. 

12/6 - ASIAWEEK cited Rabbani as saying 
that the Moscow talks exceeded every- 
one's expectations. The Soviets 
pledged to get 'IKiifeul to r©ilfi«se itearly 
400 mujahid prisonerB in exchange for 
60-80 Soviet captives & agreed to 
bring hqiae Soviet Scud missile operators 
& advisers still in Kabul. 




12/12 - WSJ - 




12/6 - PT " Rabbani (above) & Gulbuddin 
addressed a 4-day seminar'*t«tt i^Sising 
a formula for a pdli«tisal---^'l^ll*t®a^-'t^«tlie ■ ; 
Afghan issue. RiAiaat Sillltti f«r a shoora 
to take ov^r the transitional period; Gtil^ 
buddin stressed that the tenure of the 
interim gov't should be limited & that 
elections should hold first priority. 

12/8 - KT - T^..wk-^i^ the Uzbek SSR signed 
a protocol to set up a joint transport 
agency to operate in Mazar-i-Sharif & 
Tashkent . 

Afghanistan is offering to sell its huge 
reserves of natural gas to European mar- 
kets to get cash to rebuild its war-sliat- 
lejed economy. It has uncapped 31 wells 
in the lfeiiW*n'^Ms to prepare to 
resume supplying Soviet republics. Until 
19S9, gas sales to the Soviets generated 
^2f^^^^^^T almost half of Afghanistan's revenue. Ka- 
wM/^i bul. with gas reserves of 120 billion crtH^f . 

meters, has discovered a field of about 10 
billion cubic meters that may generate 
over S300 million a year. 

- BIA - "Brotherly Nationalities narrazi^\e" 
celebrated its 9th anniversary. The maga- 
zine, 'pt#|,'l«&i^ _.iii"S langii^iii'^^'^a^i^t ' 
the mas®|*» " pmift icular ly in tile iorder 
areas. 

- Da Afghanistan Bank grossed over 4^1 
billion Afs. in 1990. Private sector 
assets reached Afs. 48,340,000,000 & 
savings deposits reached Afs. 32,990,000,000, 

- Far Eastern Economic Review - Having won ' 
significant concessions from Moscow* rebel 
mujahideen & their Pakistani baci6«i#<a»e 
hanging tough to further weaken Najib's 
position. UN Special Rep. Benon Sevan 
thinks this obstinacy could lead to the 
fragmentation of the country. "Too many 
guerrilla groups with too much wishful 
thinking have ddmiaatiii tft# m^m^- f to© 
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long, resulting 
in the death of 
2m Afghans. The, 
country Is sown 
with lOm mines 
& produces 2,Q00 
tons of opium 
each year, the 
largest producer 
of opiates. It 
is t?4«e mow for 
Afghans to sit 
together & iron 
out differences for the sake of peace. 
A failure could destabili ze the region 
& suck in all the neighbors," he said. 

12/15 - BIA - Drug abuse is increasing 
in the ROA but, in an effort to combat 
the evil, mental health centers have 
been set up in different parts of the 
country. 

12/16 - BIA - A protocol providing co- 
operation in cultural matters between 
mflkistan & the Afghan Artists Union 
was signed today. 

12/17 - KT - ROA 
Minister of Light 
Industries & Food- 
stuffs* Peof. Moh'd 
Anwar Dost on the 
subject of wheat 
& flour supplies: 

40 tbou:>and 
tons of wheat and flour 
were in stocks and the 

consignment* of wheat 
were also arrivinig in Ka- 
bul. That is why "we th- 
ought that we would not 
face with the scarcity of 
wheat and flour. But the 
recent developments whi- 
ich took place in the Sov- 
iet Union delayed the 
process <of ^ ielivery 4f 
the consignments of goo- 
ds, and we received only 
120:000 tons tit wheat out 
of 2103.000 tons from the 
Soviet Union. As per the 
plan, oar ministry was 
assigned the task to purc- 
hase 62,000 . tons of wheat 
iin the cunreat year. But 




We l^te so tit puf^tt^ 
only 3.000 tons from Ba- 
Ikh, Kandahar, Bagh- 
feMi atwi Beml f«wtnc- 
es." - • « 

He was also asked 011 
signing of protocols with 
other friendly countries 
and he pointed out that 
if "we can not supply wh- 
eat from the Soviet Uni-' 
on. then we will maintain 
contacts with Hungary 
Turkey. Iran. Barazil 
and CmkKM^ ^lovtkk:^ 



12/19 - The Economist - "Night letters" 
are circulating in refugee camps in 
Pakistan threatening death to any Afghan 
who abandons the jihad & supports the UN 
peace plan. Gulbuddin, an obvious sus- 
pect, denies responsibility. "Terrorism 
cannot solve our problems," he now says. 

12/26 - NYT - Congress «^tit# the State 
Dept. to create a separate bureau for 
South Asia (now part of the Middle East 
& North African Bureau) which would in- 
clude Afghanistan. The World Bank o^gaaEi- 
"zed a South Asia Division on 12/1. 
Congress authorized the division a few 
months ago and Is accusing the State Dept, 
of draggini its feet. 



12/18 - LA Signal - Naji^uilah called a 
meeting of his top generals yesterday 
just as Russian VP Rutskoi left on a 
weeklong visit to Iran, Pakistan & Af- 
ghanistan. 



12/28 - BIA - Over 400 students are en- 
rolled in the Fine Arts Faculty of Kabul 
University. 

- Najibullah pardonad 100 prisoners. 

12/29 - BIA - Since its establishment, 
the Polica Academy has trained 17,115 
students . -*m--.^immsmi%-i-m. - ^mtmrnm- are-, 
training 499 students on httmit^, *ife€tirtty, 
logistics, traffic & s|,gnals... Firer T.: 
fighting & prisoners are also include^ in 
the curricula." 

- Because of an increased demand for Af- 
ghan carpets, n6€ only more women (who 
used to haufi # monopoly on carpet weaving) 
but also a l#r^ number of men are taking 
an active part in this craft. 

1^2/30 - BIA * mk Prime Minister Khaliqyar 
told the Council of Ministers of measures 
taken for sending diplomatic delegations 
to the Central Asian Commonwealth countries 
& for consolidating economic, technical, 
cultural & commercial relations. The 
Ministry of Mines & Industries is to 
check out contracts on the export of 
nattirai gas to foreign countries, Khaliq- 
yar instructed the Commerce Ministry to 
get 310,000 tons of wlieat to Kabul as 
soon as possible. 

1/2 - OTT - The Soviet-US agreettetit of 9/13 
to stop supplying arms to Afghans, went 
into effect yestf^day;,. Official^ on 
both sides said the pledge had been, met 
before the deadline, clearing the way 
for the formation of a transitional 
gov't under the sponsorship of the UN. 



1/2 - NYT - Pak. Priae 
Minister Nawaz Slarlf 
told reporters that 
his gov't was not bound 
by the Washington- 
Moscow agreements 

A Bush Administration official said 
thai it is not likely thai Pakistan can do 
much on its own tu • .>iinii.n; a war in 
Afghanistan so long a;- If has to devote 
most jf its resources to ut -ense against 
I India. In addition, me lJi>-, ed States ut 
loff all (lilitary aid PaKistan in the 
fall of 1990. The official discounted re- 
ports that American weapons were be- 
ing delivered to the Af^an rebiels via 
Saudi Arabia. 

Administration officials also do not 
believe that India, which has been a 
strong supporter ol President Najibul- 
lah, would be willing to back him mili- 
tarily at a timt when New Delhi, hav- 
ing lost its Soviet alliance, is seeking 
friends in the West. 




Iran airlifts food to 
Bamyan Province 



Sharif 



1/5 - Sunday 
released: 



Star-Ledger (Newark) - American 



Joel DeHart, 34, of Camden was 
escorted a<»^ tiie A|^an l^der into 
Pakistan by the fundamentalist rebel 
group Hezb-e-Islami, the Party of 
Islam, and released to U.S. t!^tft Gen- 
eral Gerald Fierstein. 




"I spenTmyTuSe spealiing Persian 
and Pusthu and playing with the chil- 
dren," said DeHart, who had been 



working on an animal husbandry 
project for Global Partners. "I was j 
never mistreated or tortured." 1 

DeHart and veterinarian William 
Lewfs, of Decatur, Texas, were abduct- 
ed July 7. A Hezb-e-Islami spokesman 
said DeHart's abduction was the act of 
one rebel commander, not the entire 
group. 

Lewis was detained by a small 
group known as Nahazat Islami^or Is- 
lami c Movement, and was released Oct. 

v., 

20 

Mike Stroope, managing director 

of Global Partners, said negotiations 

several parties, especially the United 

Nations, helped to obtain DeHart's re-" 

lease without paying ransom to the Hd^ 

napers. Global Partners also thanked 

the Pakistani and U.S. governments atid 

the Afghan rebel group Hezb-e:Islaftil 

for^liiiiter^ea$e, 



Western repocten in Kabul, quot- 
ing UN oflicials and eyewitnesses, said 

that IMite -9^^ 
dropped food and clothes in Bamyan 
for people facing hunger and cold 
weather. 

The number of flights is unknown, 
but the reports said that C-130 
Hercules transport planes were used to 
air-drop wheat, flour and wvm ckn^ 
on the Bamyan aiifidd. 

The I^IM at first denied 

the iqxjrL Later, the regime's aviation 
minister said he had received a request 
tfue^ iMMii^ fioM* Iranians to un- 
dertake such a mission but rejected it, 
because there were no technical facili- 
ties in IMi^M H gtfifc aiioaft, and 
the province is controlled by the 
Mujahideen. 'I learned later. ' the re- 
gime n^m^ tm * im the military 
airfiekl had taken ctofe of guiding the 
Iranian plane." 

Iht ps^'ii CMttral Afi^ianistan 
face severe food shortages. To escape 
famine during winter, several thousand 
people fiom Wii mm/ 

trekked to Pakistan and Iran. Thirteen 
years of war and the past year's long 
winter and spring floods have severely 
cut farm production in central 
Afghanistan. UN officials in Kabul 
said they had sent 500 loni of food to 
the area, but did not specify by what 
means. 

Bamyan is oontroUed by the 
Mujahideen. Hezb Wahdat, a Shia par- 
ty based in Tehran, has its headquar- 
ters in the center of Bamyan. Most 
people in central Afghanistan bdong to 
the Shia sect of Islam. 

Hie BBC lepui fli i tfttoi i i Kabd that 
Najib agreed to let Iranian planes drop 
food in Bamyan after the Islamic 
Republic agreed to sell dieael and gaso- 



line to the so-called 'national mer- 
chants' of the Kabul regime at tow 
prices. The Iranians have not reacted lo 
this allegation. It is also said that the 
Kabul regime had agreed lo the airlift 
of food mdtx the condition that it 
would not be made puUic. Western re- 
porters say the Kabul regime's officials 
are ashamed of the deal, which permits 
Iran to spread iu influence among the 
Shia population of Afghanistan. Nip) 
might have agreed lo the operation in 
order to divide the resistance. 

Hezb Wahdat, which wiD be in 
charge of ihe distribution of the relief 
goods, has not made a statement about 
Ihe operttkM. It wUl cone under g^ 
p ffliti^f i pressure firam other 
Mujahideen groups, who sumea the 
tend of the KilNil legidie lK iiiieaL 

i ^f lMin p in g the food aiiiift to 
Bamyan, the Iranian vice president said 
differences between govenmients 
ib^'i^ 'MP esajWitiOB -bttwew 
nations. 

The operation has provoked an an- 
gry reaction firam some Mujahideen 
parties. The Mujahideen are worried 
about ever-increasing contacts between 
Kabul and Tehran. 

The Kabul regime has also an- 
nounced they are sending relief goods 
to Bamyan. It is not clear whether the 
food will be sent by air or by road. The 
road to Bamyan passes through areas 
controlled by other Mujahideen , who 
migft Hil'ttev mmg^ 'humanitar- 
ian convoy" to pass through their 
territory. 

Prof. Rabbani, before taking a pub- 
lic stand on the issue, has asked the 
Iranian govenunent to provide further 
information. APGHANews 
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1/10 - WSJ - The Afghan Gov't accepted an invi- 
tation from Willy Brandt to attend a conference, 
in Germany to see about ending the Afghan war. 
Invited but not yet heard from are 3 nidderate 
mujahideen groups & ex-King Zahir Shah. 

1/11 - The Economist - The recent changes in 
what was the USSR may work to Najibullah's 
advantage. The Central Asiati reiptiblics are run 
by men similar trb himself : eosnaeffiists'- turned- 
nationalists, who will tolerate state controlled 
Islam but who hate the idea of a radical con- 
trolled gov't in Kabul as much as Najib does. 
They may not give him arms, but they have 
given him wheat & fuel. Morale has risen in 
Kabul. Prices may be high, but the markets are 
well stocked. 




•How much to Lofar?" *'l,aOO li'fi.* 
"Why is that?" "We buy gas from the black 
market." . 
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Now.a. Gi¥U War, Afghan Conflict Drags On 



Afghanistan's Future 



By Aawar-ul-Haci Ahady 



THERE are two schools of 
thought about the recent 
Soviet-American decision 
to cut off arms to the belligerents 
mMghattifi^r the pessimists and 
the optimists. 

Pessimists believe the Soviet 
IWiOft Said the United States are 
no longer concerned about the fu- 
ture of Afghanistan. They argue 
that superpower disengagement 
is likely to intensify the competi- 
tion between regional powers to 
influence events in Afgharustan. 

Pakistan believes that to resist 
India's efforts to achieve hege- 
mony in the subcontinent it is es- 
sentiil &at pro-Pakistan groups 
come to power in Kabul. Conse- 
quently, it has been promoting the 
pofecM fortune of Afghan Islamic 
fundamentalists, partii^ii^^M- 
budin Hekmatyar. 

Iran, too, desires direct influ- 
ence in Afghaa^stan. Largely out 
of concern over the regional bal- 
ance of power, Iran has been try- 
ing to increase- its inRaence in 
Afghanistan since the end of the 
Iran-Iraq war, strengthening the 
military and political posM^ of 
the Iran-based Afghan Shitte re- 
sistance organizations. 

Saudi Arabia is the other con- 
tender. After the US, it has been 



gagement, they predict that India 
will also enter this competition. 
The result will be more war, kill- 
ing, destruction, and de facto dis- 
integration of Afghanistan. 

In contrast, optimists believe 
that the arms agreement is the 
strongest indication yet that the 
superpowers are determined to 
resolve the conflict politically 
Supplying arms to the beMig- 
erents has been a contentious is- 
sue between the superpowers 
since 1988. They say thr^iaWB 
cut-off will reduce the intensity of 
violence and prepare the way for 
a compreherwive peae^ mt&Stsei 
by the United Nations. 

The US-Soviet joint communi- 
que seems to support the views of 
the optimists. The communique 
endorses the UN's five points 
statement on Afghanistan, issued 
on May 2 1 , 1 99 1 , and it reiterates 
Soviet and US support for a politi- 
cal resolution, a cease-fire, and 
fair general elections. Tim wpmif 
ficity of the communique sug- 
gests the desire for a comprehen- 
sive peace in Afghanistan, ^immA 
of considering disengagement as 
the ultimate objective. The super- 
powers seem to believe that the 
best way to achieve a comprehen- 
sive peace is to support UN at- 
tempts to mediate the fmal terms 
of W^&^msmmim. 



A 



LTHOUGH a coordinated 

_ US-USSR-UN approach to 

the largest financial supporter of jL jL peace displays a great deal 



the mujahideen. When the legiti 
macy of Saudi leadership was 
threatened by the Islamic Revolu- 
tion in Iran, the Afghan war en- 
abled the Saudi leadership to 
strengthen its Islamic credentials 
both at home and abroad. Al- 
thou^ the ideological threat of 
the Islamic revolution to the 
Saudi leadership has almost dis- 
appeared, the Saudis are still ap- 
prehensive of a strong Iranian in- 
fluence in Afghanistan. 

The pessimists believe the su- 
perpower involvement in the Af- 
ghan conflict had a containing im- 
pact on this struggle for influence 
among regional powers. They 
argue that without a com- 
prehensive peace, Soviet and US 
disengagement is likely to lead to 
a scramble for Afghanistan 
among the regional powers. As a 
consequence of the Soviet disen- 



of prudence, there is still a diffi- 
cult decision about the mm^' 
tional process. Both the Soviet- 
American communique and the 
UN statement ta^k about the need 
for a transitional period and a 
transitional mechanism. Neither 
document, however, clearly states 
the nature of the such a mecha- 
nism. In the past few years, five 
different transitional arrange- 
ments have been discussed: 

■ A transitional coalition gov- 
ernment between the resistance, 
the Kabul government, and some 
independent politicians. This ap- 
proach was supported by the So- 
viet Union and the Kabul govern- 
ment but was r^fiii-^ 
resistance. 

■ A resistance-dontoated co- 
alition government with rcuasif 
participation by independent 
politicians, but excludiiig the 
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Kabul government. This was sup- 
ported by the miyahideen, Paki- 
stan, Saudi Arabia, and, until re- 
cently, the US, but was rejected by 
Kabul and Moscow. 

■ A transitional government of 
nonpartisan Afghan teciuiocrats 
and independent politicians. This 
was suggested by the UN and was 
popular among the supporters of 
former Afghan King Zahir Shah 
and high-level bureaucrats in for- 
mer Afghan governments; it was 
^ected by the resistance. 

■ A Cambodia-like arrange- 
ment whereby the UN wiU admin- 
4*8e# majoT Mghan ministries un- 
til general elections can be held to 
determine the composition of the 
future government. This ap- 
proach has not received much at- 
tention, but is likely to be rejected 
by the resistance and the Kabul 
government. 

■ A brief transitional period, 
but wdthout a transitional govern- 
Bieftt, to prepare the nation for 
fair general elections. The Soviet- 
American conununique seems to 
suggest this approach. 

Since there is no ideal solution 
for the transitional period that is 
acceptable to all, it is counterpro- 
ductive for the UN to emphasize 
consensus. This simply grants 
veto power to the various partici- 
I^oits and enables obstructionists 
to indefmitely postpone the politi- 
cal resolution of the conflict. 

Any effective peace formula 
must satisfy some minimum stan- 
dards of practicality and justice 
sad should be acceptable to a 
large majority of the people. Such 
a formula, if supported by the US 
and the Soviet Union, will prevail 
and promote the cause of peace 
in Afghanistan, despite possible 
opposition from certain groups. 

It is important to decide soon 
on the nature of the transitional 
arrangements and abandon the 
search for consensus. A prompt 
resolution of these obstacles to 
peace will undoubtedly help es- 
tablish the hopes of the optimists. 
Otherwise, chaos may dominate 
and the scramble for Afghanistan 
could realize the worst expecta- 
tions of the pessimists. 

■ Anwar-iU-Haq Ahady is pro- 
JImor ^MmMEast politics at 
Providence C@iipi» m fimn- 
dence, HI. 

October 15, 1991 



— y By Rieltard C 

» . «The outlook was not bud. The tv-o big 
gamcsmen, Moscow and Washington, were 
cultuig bail. Cliiii;i, lUier supporUi m lIic 
tmi<'>ii<if'('tkmi9i^*«A\Ai* Uh^ S«»viri Army 
wiui m Afghajustan, saw i\o reason to con- 
tinue. However, the logic of non-belliger- 
ency stopped there. The smaUer playere 
have continued the game. Pakistan is not 
expected to close the weapoiis pipeline to 
l*fe'«ftyatttdoen, especially to the Mushm 
extremists whom it has always favored. 
Even if the Karachi government should 
want to, the Pakistani military establish- 
ment might not comply 
And even if the flow of 
outside money dimin- 
ishes, there is plenty in- 
side. Afghaiiistan has be- 
come the world's second 
largest |S%A«fBK of 
opium. 

Saudi Arabia has 
heavily subsidized one 
miyaiiideen faction. The 
Saudis are worried 
about Inui's religious 
radicalism and reviving power in the Gulf 
region. Iran is increasingly active in the 
^ii&s of Afghanistan. The Saudis want 
their interosLs represented in this arena, 
and itiey are not likely to stop sending 
money The Organization of the Islamic 
Conference, doniinated by Saudi Arabia, 
promises to support what it calls the 
Afghan jihud (holy war) lor an Islamic 
government "hy any means at its#i.sp©<»il.'' 
'I'lic Afghan resi.sUmcf is splini.ered. Il.s 




_ factions range from Muslim fanatics to 
moderated Muslim - tradilton* 

ists. They fight each other as well as the 
government installed by the Soviet Union. 
Most of the mujahideen reject Presidoni 
Najibullah and demand his depaiture be- 
fore talks on unity can begin. Moscow sig- 
nals that he is dispensable. NajibuUah says 
he wiU leave with dignity - if the ultimate 
election goes against him. Meanwhile, bo^h 
sides have enough weapons stockpUed for 
months, if not years, of fighting. 

Benon Sevan of Cyprus, UN Secrciai y- 
General Perez de Cuellar's indefatigable 
representative for Afghanistan, doggedly 
pursues peace between leaders who hate 
and mistrust one another. The average Af- 
gltan, he .says, is fed up with the war and 
alraid of the cold, hungi^ winter ahead. 
The war's toll so far, in a nation of some 
15 million, is 1.5 million killed and 2 inil- 
Uon injured, countless widows and or 
phans, 5 million refugees in Pakistan and 
Iran, and 2 million displaced internally Yei 
relief funds from the worid community 
have been drasticiUly .^Wttt 4:^s 
have demanded help. ' 

Afghimistan, he says, is Uic forgotten 
war. It is, by far, not over. • : , ., . 

MRicharH Q mmtei^M rmdfmilor of 
'Ani^rica anxl j^ m MeUvmul 
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WE LEAVE MIRAN- 
shah. a Pakistani bcn^ 
der city, on a bri^t fall 
morning, riding in a 
guerriOa ambufaaoe eam^^ii^sd 
as usual with thick spattered mud, 
bound for the battlef ront headquar- 
ters of Comdr. Jalaluddin HaqqanL 
The road west into Afghanistan 
winds through stony riveriieds and 
gullies, across dry desolate hills. A 
couple of hours out of Miranshah we 
descend to Khost, a strategic te^ 
captured by Haqqani's mujahedeen 
— the resistance fi^^ters backed by 
the United States ttist spring after 
a siege that lasted close to a decade. 
The town is spools, virtually desert- 
ed, its buiklingstaeiiredtni pocked 
by the fierce fighting and then gutted, 
looted down to the doorknobs off the 
dons and the tmti^ ^ tile win- 
dows by the victorious guerrillas. 

Beymd Khost, on the road west 
across the valley fkwr, the scars of 
war are even uglier. For more than 
20 miles, as far as the eye can see in 
either directkm. not a single building 
is intact: scores of villages, farms 
and bazaars blasted, shattered, lev- 
eled to nibble and dust by Soviet 
soldiers and their Afghan Govern- 
ment allies, by air strikes, artiltery 
and rockets. So much of Afghani- 
stan is like this: four million Af- 
ghans mtaaM M otile in Mtsom 
and Iran, almost a third of the 
country's prewar population, un- 
willing to bring their fttisMHeft 
to a homeland that remains dan- 
gerous, and often deadly. 

In the aftemo(m, as we climb a 
river gorge toward Commander 
Haqqani's forward command post, 
on a ri<^ overloddng Gardez, a 
besieged Gavemment-4ield town, 
we find the war itself. Government 
jets drone high oiverhead, and ev- 
ery few minutes we hear the dull 
grumble of hi^ explosives, bombs, 
rockets and shells. 

When I was last in Af^anistan. U 
months ago, the guerrillas were til 
bad shape. Nearly two years had 
passed since the last Sofviet combat 
troops had left, but the resistance 
seemed incapable of finishing off the 
Moscow-installed Marxist regime of 
Ptesklent Najibullah in Kabul 

Much of the fault lay with the lack 
of unity among the leaders of tha 
seven major Pakistan-based muja- 
hedeen groups. Some guerrilla lead- 
ers were social progressives, full of 
platit Heir postwar sdwote. hospitals, 
irrigatkm projects, viskms of popu- 
lar democracy and increased k>cal 
mmsmmiSfi others wanted to 
turn the calendar back to the Middle 
Ages: purdah for women, as little 
secular aMMea ai iwsiibte^ ft 
strict Islamic theocracy. When you 
threw in persmal political ambi- 
tions, die desire for power, for cabi- 
net posts and clout in Kabul after the 
war, it was a perfect recipe for cha- 
os and discord. 
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I^af&iffliah full advantage of 
his foes' disarray: as the former 
liead of Khad, Afghanistan's 
K.G.B.-trained secret police, he is a 
master of political plotting and ma- 
neuvering. Aided by some $300 mil- 
lion a month in Soviet military and 
MHimilitary siq>plies — assistance 
to the mujahedeen from foreign 
backers like the United States, Pa- 
kistan, Saudi Arabia and China had 
been drastically cut. in the mistak- 
en belief that the Kabul regime was 
about to fall anyway — Najibullah 
used 1^ overwhelnUng superiority 
in firepower to hold on to his core 
turf of the capital, a dozen or so key 
cities and towns and the country's 
main roads. He scored similar suc- 
cesses on the d^lomatic front; 
glossing over his bloody record as 
chief of Khad and claiiming to be 
both a bom-again Muslim and a dtts^ 
cipie of glasnost, a Gorbachev-style 
inoderate and reformer. To many 
dbservers. it seemed as if the muja- 
hedeen had somehow snatched de- 
feat from the jaws of victory. 

Now, it seems, thtaigs may be 
changing. Last summer's abortive 
coup attempt in Moscow removed 
NajttNiUah's last aUtes in the Krem- 
lin. While Soviet arms are still flow- 
ing, food and money are not Accord- 
ing to refugees, aid workers and 
Western journalists, the populatkm 
in Kabul is hungry and growing res- 
tive, and the mercenary militias and 
Khad members who are the back- 
bone of Najibullah's power are in- 
creasingly demoralized and rebel- 
lious; some of them reportedly have 
not been paid in close to six months. 

There is also for the first time a 
sense of unity among the resistance 
groups though, typical of Afghani- 
stan, it is an attoiuated unity, divid- 
ed into two semi-4iostiIe factions. 
One f actkm. consisting of the lead- 
ers of the sevm parties in P aki sta n , 
has been trying to organize a unified 
command that can n^otiate direct- 
with Moscow. 

At the same time, tbe command- 
ers inside Afg^anisttn, fed n^^ivUi 
the past performance of dieir party 
leaders, liave begun forming their 
own government They have hekl 
two shuras, mass meetings of com- 
manders from all across the coun- 
try, from every party, tribe and eth- 
Bic KTOUD. which have led to more 
CQordtaated military strategies and 
ji»#eginninc|fl|j«K)siMmetkMi ia 
the 85 percent of the country that 
lies under mujahedeen controL This 
imtty is constantly threatened, how- 
ever, by interference from Paki- 
stan, Saudi Arabia and Iran, which 
are backing competing guerrilla 
groups in hopes of gaining leverage 
in postwar Afghanistan. 

A third shura is slated for this 
winter. Commander Haqqani, whom 
I am Oh my way to see, is the acting 
head of the shura system, the leader 
of the council of commanders. 



HE AMBULANCE DROPS 

m %tt bil m mpm^ siidte 
overlooking Gardez. 
Bombs are exploding txi 
ttii jjgUMMImt forward positions ^ 
low, to the west, sending up columns 
of smoke and dust hundreds of feet 
high, and mujahedeen rockets and 
artillery shells are slamming into 
the town. We trudge up the steep 
ridgeline toward Haqqani's com- 
mand post, a cluster of tunnels, fox- 
holes, tents and radio masts at the 
summit Take care to stay on the 
trail, the mujahedeen tell me: yes- 
terday. Government '%iitraft 
dumped five planeloads of antiper- 
sonnel mines along the ridge, and 
o«^ trifi tuMK has hmm pmr^- 
erly cleared. 

We reach the top. and after an 
enemy nxket barrage &m iMiia 
everyone scrambling for cover, I 
interview Commander Haqqani in a , 
bomb ^te^. lie Is «r imposing 
figure in his turban, with his gaunt 
face, flinty eyes and long, graying. 
h«if»H^peaked beard, like a holy 
warrior out of the medieval past 
With him are two or three Pakistani 
Army officers, there to help the mu- 
jahedeen with logistics and^t^^ics 
in their assault on Gardez. 

According to the Geneva Accords, 
signed two years ago by the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Pakistan, 
neither side in Afghanistan is sup- 
posed to receive direct assistance 
from fofi^ miltii^r fffiFSonnel. but 
both sides routinely violate the agree- 
ment Later, at Jalalabad, we will 
eavesdro^ittiieiAevlHWve radio and 
hear Soviet pilots making actual 
bombing runs on resistance positions. 

In keeping with the general mood 
of the mujahedeen. Commander 
Haqqani speaks confidently about 
the future. "Even before the failed 
coup in Moscow, Najib was in terri- 
ble shape because of the bad condi- 
tion of the Soviet economy, the Sovi- 
et Government just couldn't afford 
to keep supporting him the way they 
used to. Now. since the coup, the 
very root of Communism is dead, 
and Najib's situation is hopeless." 

"When we capture Gardez," Haq- 
qani continues, "we will keep going 
until we reach the very gates of 
Kabul itself. When Najib is gone, we 
will establish a pn^Mr Islamic state 
in Afghanistan." he says, adding 
contemptuously, "not a IQiomeini- 
style regime." Like most Afghans, 
Haqqani is a follower of the moder- 
ate, antiauthoritarian Hanafi sect of 
Sunni Islam. The angry and emo- 
tional politics of Shiite fundamental- 
ism are not his style at all. 

Haqqani concludes by praising the 
^^nmaiKlers' shura system. "Who 
can bring peace to the country?" he 
asks rhetorically. "The command- 
ers. They understand the Uves of the 
people, from living in bunkers and 
trenches, from fighting and suffer- 
ing for 13 years. They can bring 
mercy and justice to the people." 
This is not all empty rhetoric. Be- 
fore he begsm his attack on Gardez, 



Haqqani droppea leaflets on the 
town, warning flie ctvfihui popila- 
ticMi to leave; he has stationed trucks 
and stocked food suppUes near tiie 

fighting. 

The battle for Gardez is not g(*ng to 
be «sy. or pretty. Later that same 
afternoon, 65 of Haqqani's mujahe- 
deen are killed wh«i a high-exptosive 
bomb scores a direct hit on their 
front-line bunker. Yesterday, the 
guerrillas tdl me, four tankkiads ol 
Government militiamen refused to 
surrender, though th^ were sur- 
roimded and out of ammunition. The 
^mujahedeen climbed onto the tanks 
and dn^>ped grenades down the 
hitdies. kming them iOtt. 

This is still a dark, savage war. 
Najibullah may be weakening, but 
|ji s^ fm tti^ firepower to h^et 
terrible damage. Last year, for ex- 
ample, after a truce was declared 
immUM^^bm^xmn of Ghazni, Govern- 
ment planes made a surprise attack, 
killing more than 200 civilians, ac- 
cording to Western news reports. 

On Sept 4, Afghan Air Force jets 
hit the center of the peaceful north- 
em town of Taliqan, far from any 
fighting, killing at least 80 civilians 
and wounding a Swedish United Na- 
tions aid worker. "The Govern- 
ment's only policy seems to be to 
punish the civilian populatitm by 
bombing them whenever the muja- 
hedeen launch an offensive," says a 
Western«^ 'ilit^ wtnia inside Af- 
ghanistan for a United Nations-affil- 
iated aid groiq). "If s going to be an 
ugly end to an u^ war." 

Another reminder of Af^ianistan's 
complexities confronts my mujahe- 
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■MaiiedMii teadM- whose troops 

advancing toward the capital 

— [^^^ 



deen companinns and me wfom we 
descend to the road and promptly run 
into a truckload of heavily armed 
Muslim foreigners bound for the 
front For flie last few years, tarn- 
dreds of these 'foreign legionnaires," 
most of them members of the funda- 
mentalist, anti-Western, ultracon- 
servative Wabhabi sect of Sunni Is- 
lam, have been flocking to Af^iani- 
stan to fight the Soviet troops and help 
their Afglian Marxist allies. In reality, 
diey have {mnved mudi more <rf a 
hindrance than a help, using arms and 
mcmey to try to convert Afghans to 
Wahhabism and sparidng sectarian 
fighting between pro- antf aa^Hfab- 
habi resistance gtxxips. 

This particular group includes a 
soft-spoken. London-based Saudi jour- 
nalist, several other natives of Per- 
sian Gulf states and an amiable-look- 
ing Algerian hippie with a Rastaf ar- 
ian-style hairdo. They all want to 
talk, of course, and we end up spend- 
ing an hour by the roadside, debat- 
ing Israel, Palestine and American 
policy in the Middle East, while my 
Afghan friends k>ok on sourly; argu- 
ing with guests is bad form in Af- 
ghanistan, and the young Wahhabis 
are blowing it 

The most excitable of the Arabs 
says he would like to assassinate 
George Bush, Hafez Assad, Yitzhak 
Shamir and Saddam Hussein, as ei- 
ther bad Muslims or enemies of Is- 
lam. "We have come here to h^ our 
brother Muslims!" he cries. At last 
diey leave for the battlef nmt, roar- 
ing away in a cloud of dust, shouflBi^- 
and waving their assault rifles. 

One of my mujahedeen compan- 
ions watches them go, then turns to ' 
me. "They donkey-peopie," be mm 
and sfrits on the ground. 

The fight for Gardez has seeded 
into a long-term siege, punctuated by 
a series of sava«e attacks and coun- 
teratoidcs. Ultimately, Haq- 
qani is forced to dig in his 
troops for the winter, h(^>ing 
to mouiK a Oaal assault in 
the spring, when ckxid cover 
makes close air support dif- 
ficult It is the same ttrat- 
e«y lie p|sed to take KlMMt 



AT THE PAKISTANI END 
of the Khyber Pass lies Pe- 
diawar, tfie ancient, dusty 
city that is the unofTidal capi- 
tal of the Afghan resistance. 
Here, away from the innooent 
klealism of the mujahedeen 
on the battlefields, things 
seem much more tangled. 

First of all, there is die 
problem of actually getting 
rid of Najibullah. Some West- 
ern Jounudists and dipknnats 
have suggested that the mu- 
jahedeen accept a truce. 
When I mentkn the idea to 
BAasood KhaliU, a youi« p(riit- 
ical officer with the progres- 
sive, populist mujabedeoi 
party called Jamiat-i-Islaa^ 
he is incredulous. "How can 
people in the West expea us 
to make peace, a coalition, 
with Najib? It wouU be like 



rewarding Hitler at die end of 
die Second Worid War by 
making him president of Ger- 
many. When Najib was head 
of X^Kl,*ke was Ustentaig to 
the tortures, the shouts, the 
screams and cries of thou- 
sands of men, women and 
children. Someone who can 
hear diis and allow it to con- 
tinue is a bkxxly. crwl pv- 
son, a war criminal" 

There is strong evidence, 
gadiered by the HdsinU 
Watch. Amnesty Intemadon- 
al and votunieer aid 
and journalists, of wkle- 
spread human ri^ts vicda- 
tkxis by the Kabul regime and 
of Najibullah's direct involve- 
ment in them. According to 
these sources, at least tens <rf 
dxMsands <rf political prisoD- 
en have been wrmmwd at 
PuI-i-C3iaridii Prison outside 
the capital during die war 
years, buried aUve by fauDdoe- 
ers, drendied in gasoline and 
burned, mowed down by ma- 
chine guns. 

In numNtMV interviews 
since 1984, many ex-inmates 
of Pul-i-Charkhi have told me 
diat Najibullah himself some- 
times came to the prison late 
at ni^t and personally exe- 
cuted prisoners. His favorite 
technique, diey say. iraa la 
beat his victims to the ground 
and then stomp them to death 
with his heavy boots. tMli' 
Najibullah, the victims say, 
Khad employed every imagi- 
nable form efMire^in its 
victims, from electrical 
shock and acid to raping diit- 
dren in front of their parents. 
A setdement based on power- 
sharing between Najibullah 
and the mujahedeen se«ms 
highly unlikely. 

iow, then, to get rid of Na- 
•ouUah? "The saiutiaa will 
have to be both military and 
political." Khalili says. "And 
it wiU be difficult Najib stffl 
speaks through the barrel of a 
gun. At ite none time, he 
uses the Af^ian people as a 
kind of shiekL Kabul has 2.5 



mitUon people, and onty 
about 5.000 of them are Com* 
munists, traitors. If we fire 
5,000 rockets into Kabul we 
nOght kill 25.000 people, and 
maybe 200 of them would be 
our enemies. It is a terrible 
dilemma." 

The political skle of the so- 
hitian is no easier. "Elections 
are the best answer," Khalili 
says. "If America and die oth- 
er Western countries cookl 
pressure the Soviet Union to 
abandon Najib and help us 
free elections, ev- 
erything would be aU right 
But now that the Soviet 
Unicm is no longer a threat to 
America, Fm afraid you 
have lost interest in Afghan- 
istan. You don't care about 
us anymore," he says, smil- 
ing Tveha^: ' 

"You know, what we really 
need in Afghanistan is a 
strong leader to replace Na- 
jib," Khalili adds, "a good 
man who is strong enough to 
Imd us into tte future." He 
pauses. "But we don't have 
that man. He doesnt exist" 
But there is no shortage (rf 
lesser figures. The night- 
mare scenario for many Af- 
ghans would be die emer- 
gence of Gulbuddin Hekma- 
tyar, head of die Hezb-i-Is- 
lami Hdcmatyar guerrilla 
groiqi. Before the war, as a 
student sui^hrfeBt at Kabul 
University, he threw acid in 
the faces of unveiled female 
studmts. His resistance par- 
ty is violenUy anti-Western, 
fights incessandy with other 
guerrilla groups and has 
been accused of killing 
scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
moderate Afghan exiles and 
commanders from rival 
paitlii;^!^! at least one 
Western journalist, a British 
tetevision cameraman. He 
has IhdES with Lttiya, and ha 
backed Saddam Husseiftiat 
Iraq in the gulf war. 

Despite all diis. Hekmatyar 
has consistently received die 
lion's share, as much as 70 



pftfwwit^ Iff tti*^ ftFT*yy nwn- 
ay salRplMtft iS'wHi faslstanoe 

by the United States, Paki- 
stan. Saudi Arabia and CtUna. 
Many Afghan eidk^ c^idm 
that Hdcmatyar is a puppet of 
Inter-Services Intell^ence, 
the intelligence branch ot die 
Pakistani military responsi- 
ble for channeling aid to the 
resistance: thus his favored 
sutus. Their greatest fear is 
that he will succeed in impos- 
ing a radical fundamentalist 
Muslim r^ime in Kabul, 
antithetical to the moderate 
ideals of the average Afghan 
and politically subservient to 
Pakistaa Their hope is that 
he will weaken along with Na- 
jibullah, since his power de- 
rives abnost aoW^ firnra raU^ 
tary aid. 




Beyond the twin horrors of 
Najibullah and Hekmatyar 
lis die specter of postwar 
anarchy. Afghanistan may 
not have the potential to be- 
come another Lebanon or 
Cambodia — it lacks the toxic 
ethnic and religious hatreds 
of the former, the doctrinaire 
political insanity of Pol Pot 
and company — but diaos 
and violence remain real dan- 
gers, if a stable popular gov- 
ernment cannot be formed. 

There are already por- 
tesnxs of chaos. In much of 
^ territory controlled by 
the mujahedeen, strong 
commanders like Haqqani, 
Ahmad Shah Massoud, Haji 
Din Mohammad and Sayed 
Hamed Jaglan have set up 
stable, relatively peaceful 
mini-states, with police and 
Islamic courts, schoc^ and 
clinics, roa<te and irrigation 
projects. 

Bitt in other areas outside 
Government control, a kind 
of crazy-quilt neofeudalism 
and warlordism prevails, 
letting valley against valley, 
teVbe against tribe, village 
against village, faction 
against f actioiL In one east- 
em Afghanistan village I 
visited two years ago, a tiny 
place with only a few hun- 
dred hihabitams, the villag- 
ers had split along guerrilla 
party lines into a half-dozen 
warring factions, and they 
whiled away the days snip- 
ing at each other with as- 
sault rifles and grenade 
launchers from their bases 
in the ruins. 

Things are also disinte- 
grating in the steadily 
shrinking territory con- 
trolled by the Kabul Govern- 
ment, according to Don 
Meier, who has been work- 
ing inside Afghanistan for a 
United Nations-affiliated aid 
group for the last 14 months. 
"Things have really fallen 
apart since the failed coup in 
Moscow," he says. "The only 
thing holding the Govern- 
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